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PREFACE 


A Prayer 

by Dottie Stevens, 
National Welfare Rights 
Union 

July 1998 






Dear Father God, dear Mother God, dear 
Creator, higher power, God of my under¬ 
standing: 

Thank you for this day and this opportunity 
to speak in this United Nations, Church of 
all Nations, about our lives, our issues of 
poverty and our human rights. It is no 
accident that we are here today, but by the 
grace of God. 

We thank you. Lord, for the courageous 
Freedom Riders, who toured the country 
participating in tribunals, and collecting 
documentation of human rights violations 
since "welfare reform" was enacted. 

We thank you for the people who worked 
tirelessly behind the scenes, the mothers, 
fathers, children, the organizers, students. 
Underground Railroad, and the heavenly 
voices of the Human Rights Choir. 


We are heartened to hear the words of the 
Eleanor Roosevelt Institute welcoming the 
Economic Human Rights Campaigners. We 
know that this is indeed God's work that 
has brought us together in this place. 

We know our afflictions are not new, it was 
the same in Jesus' time. He was up against 
the Roman Empire. Jesus knew he must 
upset the status quo. Jesus proved to be the 
ultimate organizer. He recruited the 
apostles who organized committees, elected 
a treasurer, held speaking events and toured 
all over the Middle East over two thousand 
years ago. The Bible says we should work 
towards the Kingdom of God "on earth as it 
is in Heaven," a place where everyone gets 
what they need. For the Kingdom of God is 
simply equality for us all. Amen. 
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Introduction 

by the Kensington Welfare Rights Union 


T his Poor People's Human Rights Report 
on the United States brings together 
testimonies of economic human 
rights violations in the United States of 
America. Our report is not only the culmi¬ 
nation of a month-long march from Wash¬ 
ington, DC to the United Nations, it is also 
the culmination of years and years of work. 

Over the last several years, we have been 
fighting against welfare reform, fighting 
against increasing poverty, and fighting for 
our economic human rights. We have 
exhausted all of the official channels at the 
local, state, and national level. We—the 
poor, unemployed, and homeless people of 
this country—^have marched on city halls, 
lobbied at state capitols, testified in Wash¬ 
ington, DC, and still our government 
continues to implement policies like 'welfare 
reform' that deny Americans their economic 
human rights. 

In 1996, the Kensington Welfare Rights 
Union led the March for Our Lives, 140 miles 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, PA (the 


state capitol) to protest the governor's 
welfare cuts on a state level. In 1997, after 
the passage of the national welfare reform 
law, we began to take this case before the 
world with the March for Our Lives 11 from 
the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia to the 
United Nations in New York City. 

In June 1998 we led the "New Freedom 
Bus Tour" around the country to collect 
documentation of economic human rights 
violations, and to demand freedom from 
unemployment, hunger, and homelessness. 
The tour included marches and tribunals in 
over 35 poor areas across the United States. 

Now in October 1999, we have marched 
over 400 miles in the March of the Americas: 
Continuing the March for Our Lives to protest 
and document the poverty that is increasing 
in our country and in all parts of this 
hemisphere. At the same time, we com¬ 
memorate the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR) signed by the countries of 
the United Nations in 1948, including the 
United States. Specifically, we have been 


There are more 
homeless children 
today than at any 
other time in the U.S. 
since the Great 
Depression. 



left: A tent city, built by 
KWRU to house home¬ 
less families in Philadel¬ 
phia during the summer 
of 1999. 












documenting violations of Articles 23, 25, 
and 26 during our campaign. These articles 
of the UDHR guarantee everyone the right to 
a job at a living wage, the right to organize, 
the right to housing, the right to medical 
care, and the right to education. 

This report contains a number of case 
studies, drawn primarily from the Economic 
Human Rights Tribunal held in July 1998 at 
the Church Center at the United Nations in 
New York City. Each of these stories comes 
directly from poor people themselves who 
are organizing to have their voices heard. 
Our Poor People's Human Rights Report on the 
United States gives an overall scorecard on 
economic human rights for the United States 
quite different from the image portrayed by 
the government and mainstream media. 

All human beings have a right to an 
existence worthy of human dignity; a right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and a right to thrive, not just barely survive. 
Yet, in this country, people freeze to death 
while sleeping on the streets; the shelters 
have 'sit-up' nights because there are more 
people than beds; farm workers are so 
poorly paid they live in caves and cardboard 
boxes; veterans and workers are downsized 
from the factories and corporations where 
they worked for 40 years; people find 
themselves without the money to get the 
healthcare they deserve; families live in 
homes "in shifts" because of the lack of 
affordable places to live; and welfare 
recipients are forced into workfare labor that 
doesn't pay a wage but a welfare check for 
working with toxic chemicals. These are just 
a few of the glaring examples of economic 
human rights violations found in far too 
great munbers across this land. 

The significance of these compelling 
cases cannot be seen in the stories alone. 

Their significance lies in the fact that these 
cases represent hundreds of thousands, even 
millions, of lives being shattered by our 
current economic and political situation. We 


The polarization of wealth and poverty is the 
dominant economic fact of our time; the richest 1% 
of the U.S. owns 47% of the wealth while the 
poorest 90% owns only 17%. 


can tolerate this no longer. 

We do not accept this misery and down¬ 
ward spiral. We do not accept this welfare 
reform law. We will no longer be satisfied 
with just figuring out ways to manage our 
poverty. We are determined to end poverty 
by building a massive movement led by the 
poor. It is the people who are most under 
attack who have the most incentive to 
change society, and who feel the real life- 
and-death problems that poverty creates. 
History supports this necessity: in the fight 
for women's suffrage, women were in the 
leadership; in the industrial union move¬ 
ment, the industrial workers were in the 
leadership; in the struggle for civil rights 
Blacks led the movement, and these 
struggles were successful. The new situa¬ 
tion we face is the growing polarity between 
wealth and poverty, and those most impov¬ 
erished must be in the leadership of the 
movement to end poverty. 

When 1% of the American population 
controls 47% of the wealth, we can see 
clearly there is a problem between the haves 
and the have-nots. Corporations are making 
unprecedented profits from mergers and 
relocation to countries where they can pay 
cheaper wages, ignore environmental and 
labor standards, pensions, and so on. Yet 
rather than look at corporate welfare and 
greed, the poor are blamed for our country's 
problems. We intend to point the blame 
where it belongs, not where it too often falls. 

Our activity is rooted in the pain and 
suffering of a growing majority of the 
population. For too long, our government 
has passed its verdict on us and told the 
story of people in this country. With this 
human rights report, along with our ongo¬ 
ing documentation, marches, tribunals, 
videos, and webpage, we are taking our case 
directly to the American people and to the 
world. 

We are fighting for a world where no one 
needs to go hungry, or live without a home, 
or work for poverty wages. We're tired of 
telling our sob stories and leaving the 
analysis and plans to others. We as home¬ 
less and poor people are collecting these 
stories from each other and from our 
brothers and sisters in all walks of life. 

We're building a movement to end poverty, 
once and for all. 
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Article 23 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights guarantees the right to a 
job at a living wage and just conditions of 
work. Yet violations of these human 
rights occur every day in the United 
States, through such incidents as: 

Fair wages: 

• Minimum wage jobs that deny workers 
a living wage and health care 

• Workfare policies which force recipi¬ 
ents to work for their checks at sub¬ 
minimum wage 

• Farmwork, labor pools, and other 
temporary based employment that deny 
people a just salary and protection from 
unemployment. 

Safe and just working conditions: 

• Workers having to work without safety 
protection 

• Conditions and wages of sweatshop 
workers, farmworkers, and other ex¬ 
ploited workers 

• Being forced into a job which is a threat 
to one's health, well-being, or dignity 

• Injuries or deaths resulting from imsafe 
working conditions 

The right to organize: 

• Being fired or demoted for trying to 
form a union 

• Policies that pit the employed against 
the unemployed 

Free choice of employment: 

• TANF work requirements that force 
recipients to take any job offered them 

• Prison labor in which prisoners are 
forced to work for unjust wages 


Article 23: 

"Everyone has the right to work, to free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work and to protection 
against unemployment... Everyone who 
works has the right to just and favorable 
remuneration ensuring for himself and his 
family an existence worthy of human 
dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by 
other means of social protection.... 
Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions." 
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Living Wage Jobs for All 
in the Era of ‘Welfare Reform’ 



photo: Sarah Scheckter 


36,500,000 Americans live in poverty, including 1 in 4 children. 
And from 1989-1999, 75% of the American workforce saw its 
real income fall. 


W elfare reform affects us all. The 
U.S. government, by passing the 
'^Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 
1996" did two things: blame poor people for 
the problems of poverty and abandon its 
responsibility for increasing impoverish¬ 
ment in our country. The government's only 
answer is to tell people to "get a job." But in 
reality, fewer and fewer jobs pay a living 
wage—enough to support a family, includ¬ 
ing health care and childcare. Despite 
unprecedented corporate profits, real wages 
have been falling since 1973. For the first 
time in history we see growing poverty and 
under-employment even in times of eco¬ 
nomic boom. 

The media uncritically reports that 
welfare reform is a 'success' because the 
welfare rolls are down. No one bothers to 
notice that most of our families end up 
poorer. A study of 10 major U.S. cities found 
that 50% of families kicked off welfare have 
become homeless. After certain time limits, 
recipients are either cut off assistance 
completely or made to work for meager 
benefits. In some cases, people were fired 
from their jobs and reassigned to it for no 
pay—only a welfare check. The competition 
with downsized workers, college and high 
school graduates depresses the wages of all 
working people. The lowest 30% of wage 
earners can expect a 13% drop in income as 
a result of this law. 

Today, for every living-wage job there are 
six people who desperately seek it. Welfare 
reform seeks to pit Americans against each 
other in order to drive down our standards 
of living. We must stand united against this 
fundamental violation of our economic 
human rights. Everyone in our country 
should be guaranteed the right to a job at a 
living wage. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


KENSINGTON WELFARE RIGHTS UNION 


Galen 

My name is Galen. I am a member of the 
Kensington Welfare Rights Union. I was 
born in Hampton, VA where I was educated. 
I graduated in 1988 from Gloucester High 
School. I wanted to further my education, 
so I went into the U.S. Army under the G.I. 
Bill. I was a medical specialist for 2 years 
and 4 years on active reserve. Upon leaving 
the service I moved to Philadelphia with my 
family to see if 1 could start on a suitable 
career to support myself and my family. 

In 1990 I could only find odd jobs. None 
of them paid a living wage. So in 1993 my 
fiancee. Erica, my two kids and I went to 
Virginia to try and start over. 

Erica was receiving welfare benefits 
while I was doing whatever I could find to 
get by. We were living in an area where the 
nearest public transportation was at least 
two miles away. I had a car but no valid 
drivers license. It was just a matter of time 
before something bad would happen. In 
Virginia, driving with no valid license is just 
cause for getting locked up. So after time 
passed I was unable to make it to work 
washing dishes because it was $20 to take a 
cab. I got locked up for 6 months for driving 
with a suspended license. Things didn't 
look like they were going to get any better. 

We now had our third daughter and 
Erica decided to go back to Philadelphia. 

She was homeless because we didn't have 
any money to pay for an apartment. She 
had to live with her aunt who had 16 other 
people living in her house. The Section 8 
waiting list was closed, so we knew there 
was no way to get help with affordable 
housing. When I came to Philadelphia I 
couldn't find a job for 3 months, even 
though I was looking every day. We 
bounced from house to house, and our kids 
had to change schools three times. 

We finally moved into the Human Rights 
House and joined the struggle for affordable 
housing. I found a job in December but was 
only making $6 an hour. Most of the time I 
worked more than 40 hours a week and I 


worked hard, lifting heavy loads of laundry 
in unventilated, hot conditions. How was I 
going to raise a family of five on that? I 
know that if I want permanent housing in 
America, $6 an hour won't make it happen. 

Now we don't even have that $6 an hour 
though. One night Erica slept out at a 
protest of homeless people who were being 
arrested simply for the fact that they sleep 
on the street. She was late getting home and 
I didn't want to leave the children alone, so I 
called my supervisor to say that I would be 
late to work. He said that I knew what 
would happen if I was late, so I was forced 
to leave my kids alone in the house and rush 
to work. I was telling my co-worker what 
happened and my supervisor started yelling 
at me about how he was trying to run a 
business and that he's not my social worker. 
He kept following me and yelling at me not 
to come crying to him about my problems. 

So I turned around and asked him if he 
really thought that I wasn't going to feel 
anything when I had to leave my kids by 
themselves? 

I told him to stop yelling at me. I'm a 
grown man. So he told me to clock out. 
When I went in the next day, he told me that 
they didn't need me anymore. I lost my job, 
even though I left my kids at home alone 
and was only three minutes late to work. I 
had just finished six months and would 
finally have been eligible for health benefits. 

Erica and I live with our three daughters 
in the Human Rights House. I'm thankful 
that we finally have a place to stay, but not 
having your own home is very degrading. 

It makes me feel like I am failing my kids. It 
would be a lot better if I could find a job that 
would let me feed, clothe and house my 
kids. So my family could be part of this so- 
called social equality. The government 
knows what can be done to stop the home¬ 
lessness and the poverty in this country, but 
they refuse to do anything about it. As long 
as I can walk, talk, and breathe. I'm going to 
speak about economic human rights viola¬ 
tions until they are resolved. 
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^OCfelfare Cut-offs 

MATTAPAN, MA 


MASSACHUSETTS WELFARE RIGHTS UNION 


Matilda 

Recent graduate of Project Hope 

I have two friends who just gave up. 
Having been cut off of welfare in the first 
group in December after months of looking 
for a job, one of these friends called me. She 
has three small children that she has been 
raising on her own since her husband left. 

In February, she called me: 'Matilda, you 
know me, I have such bad learning disabili¬ 
ties there is no way I am ever going to get a 
job that pays enough to raise three children 


The Massachusetts Welfare Rights Union (MWRU) 
organized in 1989, is a chapter of the National Welfare Rights 
Union (NWRU), committed to fighting for social and 
economic justice in the United States. As a group comprised 
primarily of low-income members, we seek to build a 
movement, led by the poor, to eradicate poverty, hunger and 
homelessness. We are dedicated to ensuring that poor 
people are recognized for their expertise, that their voices 
are heard and that they are included in the decision-making 
process. 

Massachusetts has one of the harshest welfare "reform" 
laws in the United States, including a two-year time limit 
and, reportedly, has granted the fewest extensions. While 
statistics reveal that 50% of the families who reached the 
time limit have found jobs, they are still living in poverty. 
We have been exposing the fact that a full 30% of the families 
cannot be accounted for, amounting to the Massachusetts 
version of "the disappeared." We have been organizing 
across race, class, and gender lines to declare a State of 
Welfare Emergency and demand an end to the time limit. 
We are currently building toward a mass action on 
November 30th, the anniversary of the enactment of the time 
limit, with the slogan "Not another family, not another year I" 


by myself!' She was hopeless; she held in 
her hand an eviction for the end of the 
month. And with no income, she knew she 
would never be able to afford a down 
payment on a new place. Faced with no 
income and no home, even though I begged 
her to bring the kids to me, she walked into 
DSS that morning and dropped the kids off 
with no forwarding information. She was 
evicted and I have not heard from her since. 
She's out there, somewhere, walking the 
streets now, doing God only knows to 
survive. I am so worried. 

There's also my friend Nelly. She's 
probably considered a success story. A 
young mother, she succeeded in finding 
work last November—a decent paying job— 
a couple of weeks before her December 1 
welfare cut-off. She was very happy. 
However, the job was a second shift job. She 
spent three months paying different friends 
and piecing together babysitting while she 
looked and waited for a second-shift 
daycare slot. And she didn't live in some 
small town—she was living in the city of 
Somerville. Desperate, having used up all 
her personal connections, she sent her five- 
year-old daughter to the paternal grand¬ 
mother in Florida, even though she was not 
making enough money to know when she 
would be able to go visit. Months later as 
the school year ended, she scraped together 
money for a ticket for her child to fly home. 
But the grandmother refused at the last 
minute. At about this time she also lost her 
job and received an eviction notice. So she 
bought another ticket for herself and the 
child and flew down to get her in person. 
The grandmother had moved, with no 
forwarding address. She is now in court, 
relying on her Massachusetts friends, and 
working to get the government to intervene. 
In the meantime, she has no access to public 
assistance to survive. 
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^^rkfare Conditions 

SAN FRANCISCO 


PEOPLE ORGANIZED TO WIN EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS (POWER) 



CalWORKS is California's welfare reform 
program which forces mothers into unpaid 
community service or "on the job training" and 
single adults to do public sector city jobs without 
the normal pay or benefits of city employees. 
People Organized to Win Employment 
Rights (POWER) is organizing these workfare 
and CalWORKS workers in the fight for 
employment rights and self determination. 
POWER recognizes the need to come together to 
form a strong organization to fight for the rights 
of low- and no-wage workers in San Francisco. 

Khalil Abdus Samad 

Testimony before the United Nations, July 1998 

My name is Khalil from San Francisco, 
and I'm representing Esteban, who couldn't 
be here because if he'd been here today, he 
wouldn't have been able to do his workfare 
job, and if he didn't do his workfare job he 
couldn't have gotten his check. 

I was on workfare until March of this 
year when I was hired by POWER. I'm here 
to tell you about human rights abuses going 
on in the workforce program in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Workfare is an impersonal issue for 
most people but I'd like to make it personal 
by lifting up Esteban, a fellow workfare 
worker. 

Esteban is always up before the sun 
rises for fear of being late to his new job 


cleaning Municipal Transportation buses for 
the city of San Francisco. As a welfare 
recipient, he would be breaking the law if he 
does not work: new welfare legislation 
mandates that Esteban must work 15 to 17 
hours a week or lose his monthly $345 
general assistance check. This is what the 
city calls "workfare." Esteban works side by 
side with unionized city workers. These 
workers are paid $15 to $24 dollars an hour. 
Esteban earns $5.31, and he enjoys none of 
the same job protections or benefits as the 
unionized workers who are doing the same 
work and sometimes, in my experiences, 
much less. Fie is careful to arrive at the 
MUNI bus yard before 7 a.m. in order to 
receive his white paper jumpsuit and rubber 
gloves. He removes graffiti from at least six 
buses a day using a caustic solution that 
burns his skin on contact. The cheap latex 
gloves he is issued are not strong enough to 
prevent him and his co-workers from 
developing chemical lesions, sores, and 
infections on their hands. The only time that 
Esteban receives additional protective 
equipment—a mask, goggles, and thicker 
gear—is when Municipal workplace inspec¬ 
tors arrive to conduct their 5-month yard 
check-ups. The next day, it's back to the 
rubber gloves and paper jumpsuit. 

RG Goudy 

The lack of health care and safety guar¬ 
antees of the poorest workers amongst us is 
a national tragedy. Such guarantees, while 
desperately needed by the most unprotected 
laborers in our society, will only be a neces¬ 
sary first step in a system that remarkably 
resembles "separate but equal" conditions 
prior to civil rights in this country. 

I'm speaking, of course, of the burgeon- 
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Workfare is defined by the welfare depart¬ 
ment as “work without pay.” Lacking any 
opportunity for a job at a living wage, welfare 
recipients are forced into labor in order to 
receive their benefit checks. 


ing governmental and industrial toy called 
workfare. Conditions are bad for those who 
find work of their own choosing. But in the 
area of forced labor, it's simply Dickensian. 
I'm a workfare worker along with some 
2,000 others in San Francisco. Most of us, 
myself included, prior to my recent associa¬ 
tion with POWER, have little or no knowl¬ 
edge of what health and safety protections 
actually exist for us. 

If you check with the department I work 
for through official channels, you will find 
that everything is in order and all proper 
health and safety trainings have been given 
regularly in more than five years that I've 
been at my work site. But it's their word 
against mine and mine doesn't count. I 
know that until recent confrontations, there 
have been no trainings or written informa¬ 
tion provided to any workfare worker. I can 
even prove this. Cal-OSHA requires that 
every safety training done at a job site must 
be documented. If you press the official 
channels for such documentation you will 
find nothing with my signature on it prior to 
October 23,1997, although I've been work¬ 
ing at SF Muni Presidio Yard since Novem¬ 
ber of 1992. That first ever safety training 
was the culmination of events that began on 
October 8, 1997. 

On the morning of October 8, 1997, one 
of the car cleaners ordered all of the win¬ 
dows on the buses closed due to impending 
rain. Without consultation or even consider¬ 
ation for my health, I was ordered to clean 
graffiti out of the interiors of these buses 
with a noxious solvent. After about an hour 
I became dizzy and nauseous. I noticed that 
the label on the solvent's container de¬ 
manded that something called an MSDS 
(Material Safety Data Sheet) must be con¬ 
sulted before use. I asked the supervisor if I 
might see this MSDS thing. Fie told me not 


to worry about it. I asked if I might only do 
graffiti removal on the exterior of the buses 
because 1 was feeling quite ill. Initially he 
allowed this but was overruled by one of the 
car cleaners, his subordinate. Finally 
another car cleaner noticed me looking 
green around the gills and asked if I could 
be sent home sick. On the way home I met 
up with another POWER member who 
informed me that I was entitled to workers' 
compensation. With her help, I returned to 
the yard and asked for proper forms and 
transportation to the hospital. Thus began 
the ordeal that ended some seven hours 
after I became sick with a Muni-provided 
ride to San Francisco General Hospital. 

They refused to meet their contractual 
obligation to provide me with workers' 
compensation forms. 

The next day I was fired. When asked, 
the explanation was, "they'll never let you 
back on this yard after what you did yester¬ 
day." Luckily, through my association with 
POWER, I was eventually reinstated. For 
having the gall to be the first workfare 
worker to ask for care after an injury on the 
job and ruining my supervisor's "perfect" 
safety record, I and my fellow workfare 
workers are to this day experiencing retalia¬ 
tion. On March 26,1998, we finally received 
a document called a Code of Safety Practices 
(CSP) that spells out in writing for the first 
time in fifteen years of workfare in this 
country, and more than five months after my 
accident, what hazards, equipment, and 
proper protections should be in place to do 
my job properly. When it showed up I 
found it ironic that the part concerning 
graffiti-removal specifically stated that 
ventilation must be assured to prevent 
dizziness, nausea, and permanent lung and 
kidney damage. 

This document for the first time replaces 
such verbal alternatives I've experienced as 
"the rules are what I say they are" and "who 
do you think they are going to believe, you 
or me!" I cannot stress too strongly that 
many workfare workers are openly despised 
and discriminated against solely for their 
economic condition. Clearly written rules 
protecting our health and safety are a 
necessary first step in the protection of our 
very lives. 
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Living Wage Jobs for the Deaf 

LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO 

DEAF COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSAL HUMAN RIGHTS (DCUHR) 


Roland Emerson 

DCUHR Chairperson 

For hundreds of years deaf people have 
been denied good paying jobs. During the 
Second World War when most men were 
called away to fight in the war, companies 
were left with few workers. The companies 
started to hire women and deaf people. 

Many of the jobs given to deaf workers were 
very dangerous, but they did their jobs and 
they did them well. When the war was over 
most of the deaf workers (and the women) 
were laid off. When these same deaf people 
tried to get their jobs back, they were turned 
down and told that the jobs were too 
dangerous for deaf people to do. 

I worked for Ford Motor Company first 
in Buffalo, New York and then in Lorain, 
Ohio for 31 years. At the Buffalo plant there 
were many other deaf workers, but when 
the plant closed, I was the only Deaf person 
transferred to Lorain. The others applied 
but none were hired. 

During my time at Ford I was never 
allowed to drive any of the cars because I 
was Deaf. Most of the hearing people who 
drove, however, wore earplugs because of 
the loud noise inside the factory. My 
employers never noted that I drove my own 
car every day without a problem back and 
forth to work and drove a motor home 
traveling all around the country with my 
family for 31 years! I took this grievance to 
my union. Although the UAW president 
agreed with my position, the bargaining 
committee signed with the company, 
agreeing that Deaf people should not be 
allowed to drive. 

I had a hearing friend who worked in the 
stamping plant of a company that made 
pliers. The noise in the plant was so loud 
that he had to wear cotton in his ears (at that 
time they did not have earplugs) to muffle 


the noise. When I asked about getting a 
position there, I was told that the job was 
too dangerous for me because I was Deaf. 
Many deaf people have trouble getting jobs, 
especially jobs that pay enough to support a 
family. Many deaf people who cannot get 
jobs must live on SSD or SSI. 

One friend of mine named Bill, who is 
Deaf, worked for a company for 40 years. In 
the early 90's his company was bought by 
another company from Sweden. The 
company remained in Ohio but they laid off 
35 of their workers with disabilities. The 
people who were laid off lost everything, 
including their pensions. 

This has been the trend with many 
companies. Fifty or sixty years ago the tire 
company Goodyear, located in Akron, Ohio, 
employed around 800 deaf workers. Today 
there are only 2 or 3 deaf people who work 
there. Jobs are one of the biggest issues Deaf 
people must work to change. Living wage 
jobs are our human right! 



Members and supporters of the Deaf Committee on Universal Human Rights 
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The Deaf Committee on 
Universal Human Rights 
(DCUHR) works to build the 
movement to gain equality, a 
respectful living environment 
& Human Rights for all 
Deaf Hard of Hearing and 
Deaf-Blind people. 

The group, who all communi¬ 
cate in American Sign 
Language (the native 
language of Deaf people in 
North America), believes that 
communication is a basic 
human right (UDHR 
Articled. Without good 
communication, all other 
rights are denied: health care, 
housing, social welfare, 
education and living wage 
jobs. 


Barbara Rundle 

DCUHR Vice-Chair 

I grew up in the Cleveland area and now 
live with my husband. Dale, in Sheffield 
Lake, Ohio. I am from a Deaf family, which 
means both of my parents were Deaf. They 
provided me a lot of support as I faced the 
many challenges in my life. 

When I was younger I had to fight very 
hard for myself to achieve my goals. I had a 
dream of working in an office. I went to the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation to ask for help in 
finding a better paying job. I wanted to go 
to Business College, so we made a deal that 
if I passed my test at the end of the class, 
they would pay the tuition—^but if I failed, I 
would have to pay. So I went to Business 
College and learned office skills such as 
computers. At this time, in 1968, there were 
no support services for deaf people (before 
the Americans with Disabilities Act was 
passed into law) so I attended school without 
the help of any interpreters. I had to depend 
only on myself to make it through. It was 
very difficult, but I did pass my test in the 
end. When I finished school, I went back to 
the Department of Rehabilitation to ask for 
help in finding a new job. They told me 
they had helped me to go to school, now I 
was on my own to find a job. They took all 
my papers and just stuck them in a drawer 
to collect dust. 

For 22 years I was an employee for a 
large company that makes milk cartons. 
During those years I was harassed many 
times by my boss, his family members who 
worked in my department, and other 
employees. My boss was a very harsh 
person. He did not even support me when 
his brother-in-law, my co-worker, injured me 
on purpose: he locked the door to the office 
and broke my wrist. It was terrible! The 
man who hurt me was also president of the 
union, so I was stuck. My boss would not 
support me, and I could not go to the union 
for help. I was forced to stay home for six 
months and was traumatized for a year. I 
had a nervous breakdown and was very 
fearful. My lawyer requested that I be 
transferred to a different department when I 
returned to work. They did transfer me, but 
the same people continued to harass me. 


Two years later, I had to have back 
surgery and leave work for six months. 

With my back problems and injured wrist, 
my doctor required that I go on disability. I 
fought to get back on my feet and go back to 
work because I still had a dream that I 
would have my very own office. My doctor 
said I could go back to work, but that due to 
my health I should be assigned only light 
duties. They ignored the doctor's orders 
and gave me four different jobs to do! After 
two months, they pushed me out. They did 
not give me any notice; one day they just 
told me my job was terminated. A few 
months later a friend of mine wrote and told 
me the managers didn't want me working 
there because I was a "deaf-mute." 

I was an excellent worker for that com¬ 
pany for 22 years. I was always on time. I 
was the earliest person in the office each 
morning and would prepare everything for 
the others who came in later. I felt like I was 
their slave. 

For all of those years I worked for that 
company, I tried to make them see me and 
treat me as an equal. I asked them to write 
down on paper what was going on, because 
that was the most comfortable way for me to 
communicate. When they tried to tell me 
what was happening next in our schedule, 
they wanted me to read their lips—and it is 
very easy to misunderstand what is being 
said this way. I started to ignore them 
completely if they wanted me to read their 
lips, so finally I forced them to use pen and 
paper to communicate with me. I requested 
an interpreter for staff meetings and parties, 
but they refused. When I said I would not 
attend any meetings without an interpreter, 
they just laughed at me and took off some of 
my pay from each check since these meet¬ 
ings were mandatory. They always gave me 
the cold shoulder and looked down on me 
because I am a Deaf woman. 

My bad experience working at this 
company and with the doctor led me to 
become involved in the Deaf Committee on 
Universal Human Rights. We need to 
provide better programs for hearing people 
in companies on how to work with deaf 
people. I want to see other deaf people have 
better lives with better jobs and services. 
These are our Human Rights! 
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Wages of farm workers 

IMMOKALEE, FLORIDA 

COALITION OF IMMOKALEE WORKERS 


“We are all Leaders” 


“Todos Somos Lideres” 


J 


The Coalition of Immokalee Workers (CIW) is 
a community-based worker organization. Our 
members are largely Hispanic, Haitian, and 
Mayan Indian immigrants working in low-wage 
jobs throughout the Southwest Florida region. 
We strive to build our strength as a community 
on the basis of reflection and analysis, constant 
attention to coalition building across age-old 
ethnic divisio7ts, and an ongoing investment in 
leadership development to help workers from the 
base continually develop the skills in community 
education and organization. 

From this base we fight for: a fair wage for the 
work we do, more respect on the part of our 
bosses and the industries where we work, better 
and cheaper housing, stronger laws and stronger 
enforcement against those who violate workers' 
rights, the right to organize on our jobs without 
fear of retaliation, and an end to the abuse of 
undocumented workers. 


La Coalicion de Trabajadores de Immokalee 
(CIW) es una organizacion de trabajadores con 
base en la comunidad. La mayoria de nuestros 
miembros son inmigrantes Hispanos, Haitianos 
y de los indios mayas, trabajando por un sueldo 
bajo en toda la region de Florida del suroeste. 
Tratamos de construir nuestro esfuerzo como una 
comunidad con la reflexion y el andlisis, la 
atencion permanente a construir la coalicion tras 
divisiones etnicas viejas, y una inversion en el 
desarrollo de liderazgo, para ayudar que los 
trabajadores de la base sigan desarrollar sus 
habilidades en la educacion y la organizacion de 
la comunidad. 

Desde esta base luchamos por: un sueldo justo 
por el trabajo que hacemos, mas respeto por parte 
de los patrones y las industrias donde 
trabajamos, vivienda mejor y mas barata, las 
leyes y la aplicacion mas fuerte contra los que 
violan nuestros derechos, el derecho a 
organizarnos en nuestros trabajos sin miedo de 
represalias, y elfin del abuso de los trabajadores 
indocumentados. 


The median personal 
income for farmworkers 
in 1995 was between 
$5,000 and $7,500 a 
year. 
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Workers receive 
roughly 35 cents for 
each 32 lb. bucket of 
tomatoes they pick— 
about 1 cent per pound. 
A 50% raise for the 
pickers would result in 
less than a 1-cent 
change in price at the 
supermarket. 
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Florida Farm Workers Fast for Better Wages 

‘This is just a faster death’ 



6 farmworkers 
stop eating 
to protest 
low pay 
in the fields. 


Marcelino Hernandez 
Lucas Benitez 

Nosotros que trabajamos en 
el campo trabajamos muchas 
boras. Lo que ganamos por 
cubeta ha bajado por los liltimos 
20 anos. Nos pagan 35-40 
centavos por cubeta, a veces 25 
centavos. Y no nos alcanza. 

Hace viente anos pagaban 45- 
60 centavos por cubeta. Y esto 
es en una industria de $78,8 
millones en nuestro condado. 
Entonces, una de las 
violaciones grandes de 
nuestros derechos humanos es 
el sueldo muy bajo. Queremos 
los salarios justos, para que alcanzen. 

Es que la renta en Immokalee esta muy 
cara. Por ejemplo, todavia se le dijiera que 
esta en buenas condiciones, pero es una 
cucarachera, son unas traila y cobran 
mucho. Y lo que ganamos no alcanza. 

En Immokalee viven en una trailer mas 
de diez personas, porque la renta esta cara. 

Y normalmente cabe unos cuatro, o unos 
sies. No tienen aire-condicionado. Nos 
sentimos mal que tengamos que vivir asi; 
que no vivamos bien. 

En diciembre de 1997, la Coalicion tuvo 
una huelga de hambre por un mes 
simplemente para que los patrones 
dialogaran con ella. Para que entendaran 
que ellos nos paguen bien. Y los patrones se 
negaron a hablar. Como dijo un miembro de 
la Coalicion, Roberto Acevedo, de su huelga 
de hambre: "Ya estamos muriendonos. No 
nos pagan nada. No podemos comer. Esto 
es xma muerte mas rapido, nada mas." Por 
parte de la huelga, ganamos diez centavos 
mas por cubeta. Aumento el sueldo en la 
industria tomate por la primera vez en 20 
anos. Pero todavia no nos alcanza. 


We work long hours in the fields, but the 
price that we earn per bucket has fallen for 
the last 20 years. They pay us 35 to 40 cents 
per bucket, and in some places 25 cents. It's 
not enough to live on. Twenty years ago 
they used to pay 45 to 60 cents a bucket. 

This is in a $78.8 million tomato industry, in 
our county alone. So one of the biggest 
violations of our human rights is this very 
low wage. We want a just salary, one that's 
enough to live on. 

The rent in Immokalee is very expensive. 
And that's, for example, for a trailer—even 
though they may tell you it's in good 
condition, its really just a rat-trap. They 
charge a lot, and what we earn isn't suffi¬ 
cient. 

More than ten people might live in a 
trailer in Immokalee because the rent is so 
high. Normally a trailer fits four, maybe six 
people. They don't have air conditioning 
either. It's horrible that we have to live this 
way, that we don't live well. 

In December 1997, the Coalition held a 
month-long hunger strike simply to get the 
farm owners to talk with them about wages, 
so that they might understand that they 
need to pay us better. The farm owners 
refused to talk. As Roberto Acevedo, one of 
the members of the Coalition, said about his 
hunger strike: "We are already dying. We 
are paid nothing, can barely eat. This is just 
a faster death if anything." 

Because of the hunger strike, we won 10 
cents more per bucket. It was the first raise 
in twenty years. Our wages, though, still 
don't amount to enough to live. 
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SlavesinAmerica 

Immigrant workers vulnerable to forced labor 


Otra violacion de los derechos humanos 
que sufrimos los trabaj adores de Immokalee 
es la violencia. Muchos trabajadores sufren 
violencia porque son indocumentados, o no 
hablan ingles, o tienen miedo de 
deportacion. Y por eso no se comunican con 
las autoridades. Por eso es mas facil que los 
patrones los exploten. 

Tambien en Florida ban habido casos de 
esclavitud. Unos trabajadores son forzados a 
trabajar en el campo, por ejemplo, cultivar 
los tomates, para pagarle su deuda al coyote 
que le ayudo entrar el pais. 

Durante la temporada de 1996-1997, la 
Coalicion de Trabajadores de Immokalee 
dirigio una marcha de 500 trabajadores a la 
casa de un patron local para denunciar la 
golpiza de un trabajador, miembro de la 
Coalicion, en el campo. Tambien les 
prensionamos a las agendas federales de 
justicia y trabajamos juntos para investigar 
ya dos casos grandes de esclavitud. Asi 
empezamos a acabar con la violencia 
directa contra el trabajador. 

Another human rights violation that 
Immokalee workers suffer is violence 
against us. Many workers suffer violence 
because they are undocumented, or don't 
speak English, or are afraid of being de¬ 
ported. They don't communicate with the 
authorities, so it's easier for owners to 
exploit them. 

There have also been cases of slavery 
rings in Florida. Workers are forced to work 
in the fields, picking tomatoes for instance, 
in order to pay back a debt to the smuggler 
who brought them in the country to work. 

During the 1996-1997 season, the Coali¬ 
tion of Immokalee Workers led a 500-worker 
march to the house of a local crewleader to 
protest the beating of one of our members. 
We also put pressure on reluctant federal 
justice agencies and worked together to 
investigate now two landmark slavery cases. 
Through this work we are beginning to put 
an end to overt violence against workers. 


Laura Germino 

Animador en la Coalicion/ 

Animator in the Coalition 

Se puede describir la situacion con 
un politico de Florida, de Punta Gorda. 
Es un politico importante de la Camara 
del Estado, la Camara de 
Representantes. El otro dia habia una 
nueva ley propuesta que era malo para 
los trabajadores. Un reportero le 
pregunto a este politico: "Y los 
trabajadores, ^que tal? ^Que piensan 
ellos de esta ley?" Y dijo este politico— 
y esto es verdadero—dijo: "Mira, senor. 
Los tractores no dicen al ranchero como 
manejar su rancho." Por decir que la 
gente es como maquina. Por decir que 
los trabajadores no tienen voz en el 
asunto. 

You could sum up our situation 
with the words of one politician from 
Punta Gorda, an important politician 
from the state House of Representa¬ 
tives. There was a proposed law that 
was very specialized, but was going to 
be detrimental to the rights of 
farmworkers. And a man who is a 
buyer of agricultural products said to 
this politician, "Well, what about the 
workers? They're against this law." 

And right in front of the reporter, the 
politican said: "Listen. A tractor doesn't 
tell a farmer how to run his farm." 

That's the state we're at in Florida 
today as far as labor relations and 
human rights. That might be very well 
why we've investigated four cases of 
slavery rings, just in our area, while 
I've been here in the last ten years. 


Almost all workers 
receive absolutely no 
benefits: no over¬ 
time pay for over¬ 
time work, no health 
insurance, no sick 
pay, vacation pay, 
holidays, or pension. 
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Labor Pools 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ATLANTA LABOR POOL WORKERS UNION 



Tim Green 


Atlanta has over 65 labor pools in the metro area 
that mainly exploit homeless people. Vans arrive 
at the shelters at 5:00 in the morning to shuttle 
people to various jobs that pay on a day-to-day 
basis. There have been no organizations with the 
expressed mission of bringing labor pool workers 
together into one strong voice instead of many 
weak voices. The Atlanta Labor Pool Workers 
Union is organizing Atlanta's hardest working 
people so that the government, the labor pools, 
and the employers know how important we are to 
this economy, and second, they know our 
concerns and needs. 

The Atlanta Labor Pool Workers Union is 
combating the economic human rights 
violations taking place every day in Atlanta 
and all over America. 

One of the most common violations 
occurring in the labor pools happens when a 
person doesn't have transportation. The 
labor pools will send a 15-passenger van out 
and pack 20-25 workers in that van, and 
charge them for a ride to work. If a worker 
is going on a construction job, he or she will 
also be charged for boots and gloves. In 
some cases, there is an additional charge for 
transportation from the labor pool office to 
the job site. 

After an eight-hour day, you go back to 
the office to get your pay If you request a 
ride home, there's an additional $5.00 
charge. And if you cash your check there, 
that's another average charge of $1.50. So 
we have a number of deductions before you 
can even get your check. When you deduct 
taxes, you wind up with about $22 to $25. 
That's an average day's pay at the labor 
pool. 

The Atlanta Labor Pool Workers Union 
believes this is exploitation of poor and 
homeless people. We believe that corporate 
America has found yet another way to force 


the working class to accept a lower standard 
of life. 

In the new millenium, no job will be safe 
from temporary staffing services or labor 
pools. These companies are making enor¬ 
mous profits and can lobby politicians to 
make laws favorable to their business. Our 
union recently did a fact-finding to Philadel¬ 
phia, as guests of the Kensington Welfare 
Rights Union. The labor pools have moved 
into this area, too, where people are going 
through economic hardship. We have 
reports from all over the country wherever 
there are poor and homeless people, that our 
economic human rights are being violated. 
Companies are laying off full-time workers 
and using temp services to get their work 
done. We're asking why. 

Because when you use temporary 
workers through a temp service, you have 
no responsibilities to the worker as an 
employer. You eliminate the cost of health 
insurance, vacation, 401 (k), workers' com¬ 
pensation and taxes when dealing with a 
number of workers over a period of time. 
This is a noticable savings on labor for your 
profits. 

But the companies are not in this alone. 

"It makes me wonder how I keep from 
going under." These are words from a 
people crying out for some basic rights to 
health, food, housing, education and 
security. Those are exactly the same rights 
expressed in Articles 23, 25, and 26 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Our administrative goal in the coming 
year is to have our own fully functional 
office with a phone line, computer, printer 
and fax machine. We will continue to recruit 
and consolidate new members, to publicize 
our group, and to improve our capacity to 
make concrete positive changes in our lives. 
Our lives and our families depend on it. 
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October 1999 

The March of the Americas: 

Continuing the March for Our Lives 

by Tim Green, Atlanta Labor Pool Workers Union 

A great spokesman and civil rights leader from Atlanta once spoke of a 
dream where people of all races would walk hand in hand in this country. By 
no means did I dream I would live that dream. 

The March of the Americas is truly a historic event. People from 
countries all over the world, of all races, all religions; poor people, 
students, teachers, housewives, single mothers, construction work¬ 
ers, people from all walks of life have come to gather for one cause. 

A popular folk singer, Tracy Chapman, sings a song that "'poor 
people going to rise up and take what's theirs." By what other 
means could this song be so accurate but by God-given inspira¬ 
tion? 

Poor people have come together from all over to join the March 
of the Americas to protest economic injustice, in this country and all 
over the world. Led by the Kensington Welfare Rights Union, groups 
from all over the world have joined the Poor People's Economic 
Human Rights Campaign. We are marching from the White House 
in Washington, DC, to the United Nations in New York. It is a 32- 
day journey of some 400 miles by people who have been exploited 
by the policies of our government, who has allowed the richest 1% 
of the population to possess 47% of all the wealth, while the bottom 
90% owns 17%. 

This type of poverty in the richest nation in the world is taking place when 
U.S. companies are making record profits, the most prosperous time in history. 

An economic boom is taking place—^but for only 1% of the population. Global¬ 
ization and the trade agreements among the superpowers have allowed large 
companies to monopolize labor in a way where we are forced to accept a lower 
standard of living while the rich enjoy larger and larger profits. What stan¬ 
dards are we leaving for our children? Will they be forced to accept yet another 
lower standard of living? 

This is why these people will endure this 400 mile march, exposed to the 
elements and being shown in many ways other than vocally, "you are not 
wanted here." From police harassment to shots being fired at our group—and 
more problems are expected during this journey of justice. 

Nothing can stop the united majority in a struggle for what is right. And 
when we descend upon the United Nations as a coalition of people from all 
over the world, no one will be alone in their struggle. We would have all heard 
each other's stories and felt each other's pain, fed each other's children and 
watched over one another while we slept. No one is alone in this family of 
poor people. And when we descend, all the spirits of the homeless and the 
poor will be there also, including the ghost of Tom Joad and the Son of Man, 
who has all the power and has empowered this movement from the start. And 
under the pressure of an educated movement and an organized movement 
and the spirit of righteousness, the opposing forces will be subdued. And then 
the long struggle of restoring order to a corrupt society will have begun. 
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Jobs in the Service Sector Industry 

DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 

UNC HOUSEKEEPERS UNION 


The UNC Housekeepers Union is a union of 
low-wage workers working in the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina system. They are 
people who work every day on a campus 
with enormous resources, but still are not 
paid enough to support their families, from 


housing, to utilities, to food for their kids. 
They have been organizing on every one of 
the University of North Carolina campuses. 
With the Kensington Welfare Rights Union, 
they have also been documenting violations 
of their economic human rights: 
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"I was laid off from work two 
and a half years ago and had 
my hours cut at a mill. It 
hurt my family as far as bills 
were concerned, like utilities, 
food and medical care..." 


"...My house was in danger¬ 
ous condition without a fire 
alarm. I did not make 
enough money..." 


"I had to discontinue a 
course in business manage¬ 
ment because I could no 
longer afford the tuition, due 
to being laid off in 1980..." 
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Article 25 guarantees the right to our well¬ 
being, including food, clothing, housing, 
health care and necessary social services. 
Since the 1996 welfare reform law, these 
human rights violations are increasing: 

Homelessness: 

• Eviction for inability to pay rent or the 
arbitrary decision of a landlord 

• Disease, family break-up, violence, etc. in 
homeless shelters 

• Injuries, death or suicide from living on 
the streets, in cars, or other dangerous 
places 

Housing and utilities: 

• House fires resulting from faulty wiring, 
crowding, or the use of kerosene when the 
gas is shut off 

• Injury, death, and homelessness from 
having utilities cut off 

• Denial of civil rights and fair treatment to 
public housing residents 

Health and nutrition: 

• Injury and death realted to lack of proper 
medical care or insurance 

• Malnutrition and hunger 

• Lack of proper clothing or protection 
against the weather 

• Illness and death related to living in a 
polluted environment 

Protection of mothers and children: 

• Women and children being forced to stay 
with an abuser because of a lack of eco¬ 
nomic options 

• Women being forced to identify their 
abusers to get welfare 

• Suicide resulting from being cut off public 
assistance, deprivation caused by poverty, 
or lack of mental health care 

• Harm done to children from a lack of safe, 
decent childcare 

• Mothers having to leave children alone to 
work, or an inability to afford childcare 

• Children working to support their family 

Right to security in the event of unemployment: 

• Welfare policies which deny assistance 
based on immigrant status, family back¬ 
ground, paternity or time on welfare 

• Being forced to sign an impossible and 
invasive contract to get benefits 

• Loss of benefits because of a bureaucratic 
mistake, lack of communication, 
caseworker's arbitrary decision, or a 
recipient's lack of knowledge of rights 


Article 25: 

"Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well¬ 
being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right 
to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond his control. NLothcrhood and 
childhood are entitled to special care and 
assistance..." 
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Homelessness Among Families 

PHILADELPHIA ^ 


KENSINGTON WELFARE RIGHTS UNION 


Katherine Engle 

Katie is the president of the KWRU 


I was raised by an aunt and uncle. My 
uncle worked and I never knew what it was 
like to be hungry at those times. My uncle 
was a good man, but as good as he was to 
me it wasn't the same as having a mother, 
my real mother. 

I didn't understand why she didn't take 
care of me? I used to think I wasn't good 
enough or that I was too ugly for her. There 
were so many hang ups that I grew up with. 
When my mother got older, I was able to 
take care of her. For the first time in my life, 
I had a chance to spend time with her, and 
find out why she didn't take care of me. 
And when I found out, she said to me, "I 
loved you. I always did. I still do." She 
said, "I knew that I didn't want to see you 
starve. I couldn't feed you, and I knew my 
brother could." That took a lot of the pain 
away, but after such a long time. 

As an adult, there was times when we 
had nothing to eat. It isn't that I never 
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worked! I worked since I was 14 years old. 
The jobs that are out there—you're not 
making enough in order to live. Mothers go 
himgry at night so their children can eat. I 
had once written a poem where I wanted to 
invite the mayor to a formal dinner behind 
Burger King or McDonald's—a trash can 
and to make sure you're not too late or they 
take the trash away. 

Today, I'm a grandmother. My daughter 
told me that she had cancer of the cervix. 
First thing on our minds is that she's taken 
off public assistance and she has to go to 
work. We didn't know what we were going 
to do. My health is not good and with my 
daughter having cancer, its scary. We talked 
to the kids and told them we may end up on 
the street again. You don't know what 
you're going to do. You freak out, you cry a 
lot. Eating behind Burger King is the real 
deal. You have to find a way to feed your 
kids no matter what it takes. And if it's 
going into people's trash cans, hey, I have no 
pride when it comes to my kids. 

When you're hungry, its really hard. 
Sometimes I would psyche myself up to a 
cup of tea and try to make myself feel as 
though I just ate a full course meal even 
though I didn't. Sometimes I would roll 
bread up into little dough balls to try to fill 
myself up. It gets to the point where you 
kind of get used to it. 'Til today I can't eat 
more than one meal a day. It's what I'm 
used to, and even today it's about all we can 
afford anyway. 

You go to places like Baltimore, to 
Arkansas, or some of the places the Freedom 
Bus went to. Deserted places, no more 
businesses. It tells you something. There 
are no more jobs. It's like a ghost town. 
Makes you wonder what they have planned 
for us. I keep looking at the bigger issue. 
What's ahead for our children, our grand¬ 
children? What is ahead for them? 
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Elizabeth Ortiz 

Hi, my name is Liz. I lost my job doing 
housekeeping at Sheraton Hotel, King of 
Prussia, when I tried to stop my trainee from 
stealing personal things from the rooms. I 
called her attention to it and she hit me. So I 
hit her back. I was working there for five 
years. All I needed was one more month 
and I would've gotten my benefits, plus my 
vacation and all. 

I had an apartment, a one-bedroom, with 
me and my three kids. So I went to my 
landlord, and I told her my problem, that I 
lost my job. So she told me, "Just leave your 
two month security, and just move out. 
Because I can't have that." 

I went to the employment office, and 
they gave me a letter saying that they 
couldn't help me. So I went to the welfare 
office. The welfare office said no, because 
when they added up my pay stub, they said 
that I could live three more months with my 
money. So I went back to the employment 
office and asked them to call my boss, that 
they could punish me but take me back for 
my job. He said even though I was a good 
worker, his supervisor said they can't. 

When I went back to my apartment, they 
began taking my things and throwing them 
outside. I just let it be. My sister took some 
of the things for me. I just left. You know, I 
didn't even care it no more. I knew I was 
going to lose everything—as long as I didn't 
lose my kids. 

I went to the shelter to sign myself up 
with my kids, and they told me, "I'll take 
you and your two little kids, but not your 
oldest." They said he was on his own and 
could sign up separately. I said, "No—I'm 
not going to separate my family. If it's to 
separate my family. I'd rather be living in 
the street." They just looked at me and said, 
"Well then, go ahead." So I took it upon 
myself, and I walked out the door. I told my 
oldest son, "Don't worry, we'll survive." 

We went to live with this lady who was 
dealing drugs. Me and my kids just stayed 
there. And I was scared, because I had 
never been surrounded with people like 
that. I just wanted to make sure that my kids 
have somewhere to stay. My oldest said to 
me, "Mom, don't worry. I'll back you up in 
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know what, Lisa? My love is more impor¬ 
tant than anything in this world." Because I 
love my kids so much. I told them, "We'll 
survive. We'll make it." 

My sister took me in, but I couldn't stay 
with my sister long because she's got kids, 
and you know how kids fight other kids. I 
used to say, "I'm gonna make it up to you all 
one day." But I never could go back—I 
never could get another job or anything. 

So we lived in plastic bags and stuff. 

And I never knew where my kids' clothes 
were—cause even if I bought something, it 
would go in the bottom of the bag, and I 
would never find it. My son Frankie used to 
say, "Momma, I don't even know my toys 
anymore." I told him, "Don't worry 
Frankie, we're gonna survive." 

It was the Kensington Welfare Rights 
Union that invited me to their meetings. I 
finally went, and I kept going. Then one 
day we decided to go down to G Street 
where they had found a place. Someone at 
KWRU told me, "Tomorrow come at 8:00. 

We're gonna open up the house for you, a 
HUD house, and we're gonna live there." 

We opened the house, and when I came 
they were already cleaning it for me and 
everything. We started door-knocking and 
trying to find out what problems our 
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neighbors had, too. I saw that a lot of 
people were having problems: some of 
them was getting evicted out; some of them 
needed food. So we tried to help. 

But it only lasted there two days, because 
somebody claimed to own the property. The 
cops said we had to move out. Then KWRU 
set up a Human Rights House. So 1 packed 
up my things and I moved into the Human 
Rights House. I stayed there until February 
the 7th. That's when 1 had a triple bypass, 
and stayed in the hospital the whole month. 

I just went in for a slight pain, on February 
the 6th, and they told me, "Nothing's wrong 
with you." They just gave me some heart 
pills and sent me home. The next day 1 said 
to my sister, "Esther, 1 can't even walk. 1 
can't even breathe. I gotta go back to the 
hospital." But my welfare, they had cut it 
off. So the man at the hospital said, "I'll put 
you on an IV, and then tomorrow I'll let you 

go-" 

I went to sleep and woke up two weeks 


later. I was all cut up with a triple bypass on 
my heart. My kids almost lost me. When it 
was time for me to go, I told the hospital, 
"Listen, I'm homeless." They said, "You 
can't be stressed. Try to go home and sleep." 

But I don't have a home. I've got three 
kids, and I'm always gonna be stressed like 
this. 

Chcri took me home to her house, 
because the hospital didn't care. They 
didn't even think about where to put me. 
They just said, "Sign here and you can go." 
So the reason I'm fighting today is because 
of the health care right now in the hospital. 
They say they can't afford and welfare can't 
afford to give me the right medicines that I 
need. So I'm here to let my kids know that 
I'll struggle day and night. Just to let the 
world know that a lot of people need help. 
Whether they give it to us or not, we're still 
going to keep fighting. Until I die. I'm going 
to keep doing this. And I thank God for 
everything. 
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above: Ramona and her sons Hadin and Gabriel, at their Tent City 
home in 1999. 
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Ramona 

Ramona is a law student and welfare recipient in 
Philadelphia, She is the mother of three, includ¬ 
ing two-year-old twin sons, Hadin and Gabriel. 
Gabriel was born with special medical needs. 

My name is Ramona. I was living in 
Mobile, Alabama, when I found out I was 
pregnant with the boys. I came up to 
Philadelphia where my husband was, 
although we had been separated for two 
years. I didn't know he was already in¬ 
volved in a relationship with his new 
girlfriend, so I moved to my grandmother's. 
But she lived in a senior citizen area, so I 
couldn't stay there too long. 

I wasn't earning enough to save up for an 
apartment. Then on December 16th my 
grandmother was diagnosed as schitzo- 
phrenic and she started getting really bad. 

So I called my still-husband to take me to 
the Office of Emergency Shelters and 
Services (OESS), where I was assigned to the 
Eliza Shirley Shelter on Arch Street. On 
December 18th—my daughter's birthday— 
he dropped me off there. At that time I was 
six months pregnant, and I was already 
enrolled at Pierce College. 

That's, I guess, how I became homeless. I 
couldn't stay with my grandmother because 
of her medical condition, both my parents 
live out-of-state, and I had to stay in the area 
so I could get back and forth to school and 
be near my daughter. 

The room I had at the shelter was as wide 
as a twin bed, with a dresser in it and a bed, 
plus two feet. I pretty much had a walking 
space, when I rearranged it, of a foot across 
and like 5 feet deep. 

The twins were born in March during 
finals, and I had known since about Thanks¬ 
giving that Gabriel was having problems 
with his breathing. When the shelter found 
out that I was coming home with a baby 
with a trachotomy and an oxygen tank, they 
said you can't have oxygen tanks in a 
shelter. Instead of issuing an emergency 
voucher, they suggested that one of my 
nearest family members take me in. I spent 
four months with just me and Hadin at the 
shelter while Gaby was still at the hospital. 
Then my mom drove up, packed us up, and 


took us to her place in Tennessee. 

We spent two years down there. It was 
really hard. I worked at Northwest Airlines, 
but had to work at night so I couldn't get 
childcare. Then things would happen, like 
Gaby had a lot of doctor's appointments. So 
I was released from that job, I got another 
job at Goldsmith's, but because of leaving 
early for Gaby, I was released from that one, 
too. From 1998 to 1999, Gaby was receiving 
SSI of a little over $400 a month. State aid 
was $142 a month, with about $250 in food 
stamps. My rent was $305 a month. And I 
was pretty much always barely making out 
with my utilities and stuff. I had no furni¬ 
ture but a bed. 

In March of this year, I decided to move 
back to Philadelphia so I could have 
Gabriel's surgery at the Children's Hospital. 
I wanted to re-establish my residency and 
re-register for classes. I was so psyched to 
go back because I was gone for two years. 
But when I got to Philadelphia, from June 
1st until the 15th I just daily tried to figure 
out how I was going to get 3 months secu¬ 
rity deposit for an apartment—or a job, or 
state assistance. 

OESS told me that they couldn't provide 
me with any shelter space. They didn't tell 
me why, but they did write a letter on 
letterhead saying that they couldn't help me 
until the following month. They didn't 
bother to tell me that I had to be a resident 
of Pennsylvania for a month. But I was sent 
over there from Travelers Aid, who said, 
"Well we can't send you back where you 
come from, because you're actually from 
here." It was like they weren't sure which 
state I get to be homeless in. 

I met Cheri Honkala outside of OESS. 

She saw me crying as I was pushing my 
sons out and she invited me to a KWRU 
meeting. I came to a meeting on Monday; 
that Tuesday I was in a takeover house in 
Olney. Everything made sense after our 
meeting because it was truly educational. I 
learned about the articles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; I learned that 
KWRU is not a social agency. It's more like 
a dignity center. A big difference between a 
social agency and a social movement is that 
every person you help becomes a helper. 
Every person that you lead becomes a 
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leader. That's what I really like about 
KWRU. They inform people what's going 
on and why they're in that situation. I know 
now that if a 28-year old woman who's a 
student, who's divorced for two years, 
who's done pretty much what society says 
to do to stay above water has failed, then 
there's a lot of other people who are falling 
in that gap, too. 

Since becoming homeless. I've done a 
number of things to survive. I lived at two 
Tent Cities at 12th and Market and 10th and 
Green Streets. I was one of the families that 
received the emergency housing from those 
protests, and I moved into my house just 3 
weeks ago. During that time I've been 
speaking at colleges and high schools— 
educating them on the Articles and why we 
need them to be a part of this movement. 

We're putting a spotlight on a very 
whispered issue. After I spoke at one high 
school, the teacher whispered to me that she 
too had been homeless. I asked her, "Do 
you know about these Economic Human 
Rights?" She said as a social science teacher, 
she'd known about them, but some human 
rights are stressed more than others, and 
some just aren't even stressed, you know? 

I don't think everybody wants to be like 
Bill Gates or Donald Trump. We want to be 
able to say, when an event comes up for our 
children, that we can take them and enjoy it 
without worrying "If I do this. I'll probably 
have to pay half the electric bill." That's the 
kind of world I want. I want a secure world 
where passionate people do their passions. I 
don't like worrying "Oh my God, am I 
going to have medical? If I get sick, who's 
paying the bills?" 

I think we all want security. I don't think 
anybody wants any more government laws; 
we have more than enough laws. Now we 
need those laws to be enforced with chances, 
and open it up. That's what I want. 


Cheri Honkala 

Cheri is Executive Director of the KWRU 

My name is Cheri Honkala. I have been 
homeless three times in my life, and was on 
welfare imtil a couple years ago. When I 
was a child in Minneapolis I had to leave my 
home because of violence in my family. I 
spent most of my young years in nine 
different reformatories; they were like jails. 
This was until I got pregnant with my son 
Mark, at age 16. I got out of the reformato¬ 
ries, because now I was classified as a 
mother. Since I had no income, I was 
evicted and became homeless again while I 
was pregnant. 

I managed to talk this guy into giving me 
a Camaro off a lot. It was a used Camaro, 
and I told him we'd be back with the money 
and would make payments on the car. The 
guy gave me the Camaro and I began living 
in it, while I was still pregnant with Mark. 

That winter it snowed really bad in 
Minneapolis, and I pulled the car over on 
the exit ramp. We had gotten our second 
flat tire in a week. I couldn't stay on an exit 
ramp pregnant, so I got out of the car and 
hopped across the highway and got some¬ 
body to pick me up so I could have a place 
to stay that night. And then my car, which 
was also my house, got totalled by a drunk 
driver. 

Then we began living wherever we 
could. Outside, in a series of city shelters, 
and all that fun stuff. From there, I moved 
into a major apartment complex. I had 
opened a checking account with something 
like $5, and then wrote a check for rent. I 
knew it would take at least 30 days for the 
eviction process. So when Mark was 
officially born, we were living in a house. I 
was 17 at the time. 

I managed to graduate from high school 
during all of this. And I was determined to 
go to college. But in order for me to go to 
college I had to commit welfare "fraud" — 
because they had laws then where you 
couldn't get a Pell Grant simultaneously if 
you were on welfare. Well, I simultaneously 
got a Pell Grant while I was on welfare. 
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I managed to work my way through 
school. I was a credit short of a Bachelor's 
in science and was working as a teacher at 
Loring Nicollet Alternative School. I 
celebrated the first Women's History Month 
in Minneapolis, developed the curriculum 
for the school district on women's history, I 
did all these great things. And at the same 
time I had joined up with a group of women 
to start an organization called "Women, 
Work and Welfare." Because we were 
struggling—I couldn't pay for my childcare, 
get a small amount for teaching, and con¬ 
tinue to go to school. It was really difficult 
to do. 

So I had begun organizing in front of the 
government center. I didn't know anything 
about politics at the time. All I knew was, 1 
was about to lose the thing I was trying to 
get, which was to finally get a degree and 
get off welfare and live happily ever after. 

At that time they had proposed a 30% cut 
in welfare checks. And I helped organize 
the biggest rally in Minneapolis' history. We 
filled the rotunda with welfare recipients 
saying that we were basically going to end 
up homeless if our welfare checks were cut. 

As a consequence of doing that, one day 
when I was in my social studies classroom 
teaching, the sheriff's department came in 
and arrested me in from of my students. 
They walked me out to the squad car and 
charged me with welfare fraud. I was 
charged with two felonies. And that's how I 
was born into politics—they made the 
decision for me. 

The charges were eventually dropped but 
I was going to plead not guilty on the basis 
of necessity. I was receiving a little money 
in food stamps and $316 in cash a month. 

My rent was $450 a month. So I was willing 
to go before any jury and ask them to do the 
math. How else was I going to survive? 

We soon found out that a large percent¬ 
age of the women at that time who were in 
prison in Minneapolis were in prison for 
committing welfare fraud. So we started 
this big campaign around the fact that 
basically what we were guilty of is feeding, 
clothing and housing our kids, and trying to 
get off welfare. That's what we were being 



charged with. And if we hadn't done all of 
those things, our kids would have been 
taken away by DHS. 

Later, when I moved to Philadelphia, I 
started the Kensington Welfare Rights Union 
with a group of women in my living room. 
Our goal was to get people food, clothing, 
and housing by any means necessary. We 
wanted to force the city to care for its 
people, and if there wasn't any affordable 
housing, we were going to build our own. 
We began taking over HUD houses and 
building tent cities to give people a place to 
stay—and to protest the welfare cuts that 
soon became a national law. 

I was on welfare until 1997. After the 
welfare reform law was passed in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, welfare recipients had to sign an 
"Agreement of Mutual Responsibility" 
(AMR) to get their benefits. And I was the 
first person in the whole country to refuse to 
sign my AMR, on the basis it was an unfair 
contract. If welfare requires people to go 
"get a job," they need to guarantee everyone 
the right to that job, at a living wage. That's 
why we're organizing on the basis of our 
economic human rights. These are the 
rights that people need if they're going to 
survive welfare reform. So we're building a 
huge social movement for economic human 
rights, led by the poor—not just to make 
poverty a little better, but to end poverty and 
homelessness in this country, in our lifetime. 


above: Cheri and her son 
Mark Webber 
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The fight for Public Housing 

CHICAGO 


COALITION TO PROTECT PUBLIC HOUSING 



15 million American 
households need 
public housing 
assistance, but only 
4,5 million actually 
receive it. 


Carol Steele 

Testimony before the United Nations, July 1998 

Today I come to talk about what's 
happening in Chicago. My name is Carol 
and I was born on the land that eventually 
became Francis Cabrini Extension. I'm a 
single mother of three sons. Now I reside in 
public housing called Francis Cabrini 
Homes. My sons are neither gang members 
nor are they drugsellers. 

Back in 1955,1 as a child watched them 
build what eventually became Francis 
Cabrini Extensions. Our family was one of 
the first families to move into the high rise 
in 1957. The reason I'm talking to you today 
is because I feel very strongly about my 
community and being displaced out of it. 

Back in 1992, then-Chairman and Execu¬ 
tive Director of Chicago Housing, Vince 
Lancy, introduced what he called Hope VI, 
supposed to be the revitalization of public 
housing. When they began to develop plans 
for our new schools, our new stores, we 
were joyful because we thought we were to 
benefit from such plans. 

But, as time went on we began to see 
these plans were not for the current resi¬ 
dents of Cabrini. Because we were located 
on such prime land, a block from Michigan 
Avenue (what they call "the magnificent 
mile"), only fifteen percent of our commu¬ 
nity people was going to be allowed to stay 
in that development. 

So, we began to investigate and found 
out that Hope VI had to include residents' 
input before it could go forward. So what 
we decided to do was get us a lawyer and 
put a lawsuit in against the Chicago Hous¬ 
ing Authority and the City of Chicago so we 


wouldn't lose 3,600 units of public housing. 
We filed an injunction against them so they 
would allow us to sit at the table and plan 
for ourselves, because who knows better to 
plan for them than ourselves? 

At this present time we are in negotiation 
with the Chicago Housing Authority to 
make sure that all our public housing is put 
back and redeveloped for the residents. 
Warden Yotaghn and myself formed a 
coalition to protect public housing because it 
was not just happening to Cabrini Green, it 
was happening to all of the public housing 
in the city of Chicago that was around prime 
land. 

As our coalition became stronger, more 
and more people began to get more in¬ 
volved, we began to find out that it wasn't 
just Chicago, it was happening in a lot of 
other states that were located in prime areas. 

We believe a wide variety of people will 
become homeless due to the Hope VI 
program. We also believe Congress OCRA 
202 is vouchering out tenants, which will 
also make thousands of people homeless. 

They are telling us that they are going to 
give us Section 8 vouchers, so we can move. 
However, out of every five families that go 
out there and look for an apartment in 
Chicago, there is only one apartment 
available. 

Under the 1937 Housing Act, it calls for 
one-for-one replacement, for every unit they 
tear down, they must replace it with another 
one. Since 1996 they have suspended that 
law. So, we say we want all the buildings to 
be rehabilitated because a standing building 
is guaranteed housing for people, not an 
empty promise of a Section 8 Housing 
voucher for housing that does not exist. 
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Homelessness and Welfare 

DEKALB, ILLINOIS 

VOICES OF ILLINOIS POOR PEOPLE (VIP PEOPLE) 


Voices of Illinois Poor People is a grassroots 
organization dedicated to building the political, 
social and economic strength of low income 
citizens in the state of Illinois and throughout 
the United States. We believe that poor people 
have the right to make our voices heard in the 
decisions that affect our lives. Using the 1948 
United Nations' Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights as an organizing platform, our 
missioit is to raise public awareness of poverty 
issues and empower low-income communities, 
organizations and individuals through educa¬ 
tion, direct action and documentation of eco¬ 
nomic human rights violations. 

Christine Orland 

My name is Christine Orland, and I'm 
with the Voices of Illinois Poor People, 
otherwise known as VIP People. I am a 
poor single mother, a graduate student and 
activist with two jobs and a college degree. I 
am a former working welfare recipient, 
though I no longer qualify for income 
support since the "Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act" 
went into effect. 

I was separated from my children for 
almost three years starting in 1991, after I 
first started college, because I could not 
afford to support them and pay rent and 
keep a roof over my head. My children 
lived with their father until 1995. I was 
homeless for nearly a year during that time, 
after I put my second husband in jail for 
sexually assaulting my daughter. I lost 
basically everything I had, including my 
own business which I had at the time. I 
lived on the streets for almost a month, 
hopping between different friends' houses, 
and then was taken in by a man who let me 
sleep in his basement until I got back on my 
feet. My homelessness was a direct result of 


the lack of affordable housing and emer¬ 
gency shelter in my community. 

I left the welfare system in 1995 because 
when my daughter came back to live with 
me, I went back to the welfare department 
to get cash benefits, Medicaid, and food 
stamps for her as an income support. At the 
time I had a full time job. I was only receiv¬ 
ing about $75 a month in cash benefits, and 
about $150 a month in food stamps. But the 
problem was that they wanted to take my 
child support payments. By law the state 
has to take those and then they give a 
payback. They payback is only $50 a month. 
So basically, I was receiving less money from 
the welfare department than they were 
taking away from my family over the course 
of a month. 

The final straw for me came when I 
received a letter saying that I had to pay 
back over $200 in food stamp money that 
they had supposedly "overpaid" me, 
because I was making more money than my 
benefit level allowed. But this was due to a 
mistake that one of the caseworkers made in 
processing my papers. They tried to make 
me pay this money back, and I said no. 1 left 
permanently and have never gone back. 
Now I just work two to three jobs at a time 
to keep it all together. 

My daughter is uninsured. She hasn't 
been insured since 1995. She needs some 
serious dental work and has grown up with 
a mouthful of really crooked teeth. We've 
been very fortunate that she's never had a 
major illness or an accident, because I do not 
know how I would pay for anything like 
that. I do have insurance for myself through 
my work, but dependent coverage costs 
about $114 a month, which is definitely 
beyond my means. I make about 3 cents an 
hour over the poverty wage for a family my 
size — definitely not a living wage. And 
this, again, is a woman who has a profes- 
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sional technical career with a college degree. 

Today I live in public housing that I am 
at risk of losing due to changes in federal 
application procedures. 1 do not know 
where we will live if we lose our housing, 
because even with two jobs I don't make 
enough money to pay market rent. After I 
paid my bills this month, I had only $18.89 
left and three week to go until payday. The 
food pantry in my town is only open one 
day a week. How would you make ends 
meet? 

Kiera Lee 

VIP People, Dekalb, IL 

Hello, my name is Kiera. Tm 11 going on 
12. When I was 5 and my little brother was 3 
my mom did not have enough money to 
take care of me and my brother, so we went 
to live with my dad. So we lived there for 
about three years and now I live with my 
mom, but my brother still lives with dad. 

We get to visit him sometimes if we have 
extra money. One thing I am happy about is 
that we have been lucky enough to have a 
roof over our head all this time since Tve 
been back home. 



Dalia Canales 

VIP People, Dekalb, IL 

My name is Dalia, and I am a 
poor working single mother of a 
beautiful baby girl. In June 1998 
we were sanctioned off of the 
welfare I needed to support my 
baby for so-called "failure to 
comply with paternal 
indentification." I received a letter 
from my IDPA caseworker on the 
day they said I had to come to the 
office to turn in paperwork that 
they had never sent to me. I had 
told my caseworker who the 
baby's father is and how to find 
him when I was at my last ap¬ 
pointment, and she did not give 
me any paperwork to fill out. Then 
I got a letter saying I had not 
turned in the right papers (the 
ones they didn't give me) and that 
I had to turn them in that day or 
lose my benefits. 

The problem was that I was in a 
"workfare" work-training program 
to be a nursing aid, and if I missed 
even one day of class I would be 
cut from the program and lose my 
benefits. So I went to class, and 
IDPA cut off my Medicaid and 
Food Stamps for up to three 
months. It was a tough summer 
for me and my baby. 

Now I have a poverty wage $7 
per hour job as a nurse's aid, and I 
don't get public aid cmymore. I 
have a hard time paying my bills 
and keeping up with the rent, but 
the hassles in the welfare system 
are more harmful than they are 
helpful. I thought I was supposed 
to get transitional help for a year 
after I started working, but now I 
try to make it on my own, no 
thanks to the welfare system. 
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The State of Social Services 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

ARISE FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Arise for Social Justice is a grassroots low- 
income people's rights organization that educates 
the community at large on issues of poverty that 
affect our lives. Arise for Social Justice encour¬ 
ages people to stand up for their rights in order 
to obtain them. 

Anonymous story 

I recently witnessed the conduct of the 
Department of Social Services (our state's 
family & children services agency), who was 
asked by a parent I know to help solve a 
situation in her family. DSS was already 
involved because the 15-year old daughter 
was refusing to attend school. 

Her 12-year old daughter suddenly asked 
her what it felt like to be pregnant, which 
seemed odd coming from a young woman 
without a boyfriend and committed to her 
church teachings. The mother soon learned 
that her daughter had been molested by 
another member of her family for two and a 
half years, and was indeed pregnant. 

The mother of this family was concerned 
for all of her children's well-being. DSS had 
no relocation plan for the young man, which 
is part of their requirements to work with 
families. DSS also had no therapy plan, nor 
any criminal charges pending for the young 
man's actions. I pointed out to them that 
these are all things this agency should have 
been doing on behalf of this family. 

Throughout this, the mother was con¬ 
cerned about the way DSS was handling the 
situation, but she was worried that if she 
pushed DSS they would retaliate against her 
and her family. When she did file a criminal 
complaint on behalf of her daughter, within 
two weeks DSS took all of the children from 
her home, including the teen mother and 


her baby. DSS made a blanket charge that 
she couldn't provide enough supervision for 
her children. But she had been told by the 
welfare department that she had to be 
working, and she was. She even hired her 
sister to watch the children, but the sexual 
assault occurred when the sitter went to 
pick the younger children from school. 

DSS is supposed to have a hearing within 
72 hours regarding the charges against a 
parent. These children were all taken from 
their home in August. The hearing took 
place two and a half weeks later. I couldn't 
believe that no lawyers were willing to take 
on the Department of Social Services. The 
lawyers said that DSS has too many protec¬ 
tions to be able to hold them accountable for 
how they treat families. 

I attended that hearing, because I wanted 
to be a witness on behalf of this family. 
Within twenty minutes a lawyer appeared 
from the back office and said, "Do you know 
how nervous you have the lawyers and 
social workers from DSS?" Well, they need 
to be nervous. They blew this case. They 
didn't even realize it was the mother who 
had filed the criminal charges, not DSS. 

This woman went above and beyond her 
parental responsibilities. The state's Depart¬ 
ment of Social Services clearly didn't do 
their job. The children were returned to 
their home that day, and the young man is 
being held at a detention center. 

Massachusetts' welfare reform is one of the 
harshest in the country. Now DSS is beginning 
to take kids away from mothers when they are 
sanctioned ojf of welfare. The state isn't helping 
families as they have to get off welfare. It often 
makes their problems worse. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Poverty in the Asian and Immigrant 
Communities 


ASIAN AMERICANS UNITED (AAU) 


Asian Americans United exists so that people 
of Asian ancestry in Greater Philadelphia 
j excercise leadership to build our communities 

5 and unite to challenge oppression. 

Key areas of our work focus on youth leadership 
development^ neighborhood building, and 
campaigns for justice. Programs like the 
Community Youth Leadership Project and the 
Asian Americans Youth Workshop encourage 
j young people to contribute their skills and 

' talents to the Asian American community; 

j i activities like the Chinatown community garden 

I engage the elderly, and campaigns like Bring 

j Back Our Library highlight the limited resources 

I in low-income communities of color. 

! AAU continues to groiv and adapt to the needs 

of our communities. Through our collective 
i action, we believe we can create real and sus- 



Anonymous Resident 

It hurts my heart to think about the 
injustices, but I have to dispel the stereo¬ 
types. Asians are not ALL rich, and poor 
people are not lazy! 

I am the oldest of five children in my 
immigrant family My family has been here 
for 24 years and now both my parents are 
unemployed. I am the only income that my 
family can depend on. Let me count some 
of the ways that my human rights have been 
violated. This page isn't even enough. 

First, I have been living in a decrepit 
house for over 16 years and just recently the 
electricity is gone on the second and third 
floors. My little brothers who are 10 and 9 
have to do their homework by a dim desk 
lamp. I constantly worry about their 
educational future. They deserve better! 

The neighborhood school should be top- 
notch, but it's not. 

Second, my father is virtually toothless 
because he has been working for low wages 
that do not have a medical plan. Now no 
one wants to hire him because of his worn- 
down body and appearance. 

Third, my mother is living with diag¬ 
nosed, but untreated, diabetes. She is 
getting skinnier each day. 

There is so much I haven't touched on. I 
love my family very much, and I don't 
understand why we have to suffer so many 
humain rights violations. I feel so powerless, 
but just because I am poor, it does not mean 
I am defeated! 
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Health and Medical Care 

LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO 

GRASSROOTS LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Katherine L. Marley 

Oberlin Homes Resident Council 

Hello, my name is Kay Marley. I am 
from Oberlin, Ohio. I am an epileptic. I 
have been an epileptic for forty-six years. I 
was told for years, "You can't go to college, 
you're an epileptic." "You can't drive a car, 
you're an epileptic..." Well, I graduated 
from Lorain County Community College in 
1973. I was hired in the records office at the 
Community College and worked for 12 
years. My boss hired me knowing that I was 
an epileptic. My employment there ended 
for reasons that I never understood. 

Since being diagnosed with epilepsy in 
1989, the special medication I need has been 
covered by Medicaid. However, I was 
refused medication on May 1, 1998 when I 
was told that I have to have generic medica¬ 
tion because of my medical card. The 
medication is important. It is for epilepsy. It 
stops seizures. The generic medication does 
not work; it is not strong enough. 

About two days after using the generic 
medication in the past, I have had seizures. 
One seizure caused me to lose my driving 
privileges in Ohio. It has been restored now 
and requires re-certification each year. This 
makes effective medication invaluable to 
me. In essence, without proper medication, 
the seizures will occur and I will be unable 
to work or get around to the doctor, grocery 
store, or any aspect of my daily routine. 

As my medication runs out, I am told 
that I have to re-qualify for the non-generic 
medication. Re-qualifying has taken the 
better part of several days. 1 have been told 
by pharmacists to get a letter of medical 
necessity from a doctor, and I have been told 
by doctors to get the original prescriptions 
back from the pharmacist. 

Monday evening I found out from a 



pharmacist that the pre-qualification appli¬ 
cation will take a month to get any results, 
because the application was mailed. At that 
time the pharmacist gave me medication for 
ten days. 

The lady at the Medicaid office in charge 
of medication said I have to get a letter from 
my neurologist which states the medical 
necessity for the name-brand medication 
rather than the generic substitute required 
by Medicaid. I also need another prescrip¬ 
tion from my doctor for the medication 
saying "fill as prescribed." Then I have to 
get the two items faxed by any Lorain 
County pharmacist to Columbus, Ohio. 

I will have to pay $71 to get what I need. 

I established the right to this medication 
several years ago with the help of our 
county Dept, of Human Services. Now I 
have to go to the state capitol to get re¬ 
approved. Luckily, I felt well enough to go 
through this process. I have found people 
willing to take time and help me. But I am 
one of the lucky ones: what a nightmare this 
new provision of the welfare changes has 
caused. 


The Grassroots Leadership 
Development Program 
(GLDP) seeks to support and 
expand neighborhood-based 
leadership and organizations 
in Lorain County and to 
encourage and provide for 
action on issues. About 60% 
of Grassroots Netzoork 
members are people of color 
(primarily African-Ameri¬ 
can, Puerto Rican and 
Mexican), about 70% are 
zoomen, and most are poor 
and zoorking class. 

Grassroots is part of the 
Human Rights USA 
Netzoork and supports the 
zoork of the nezo and 
emerging organizations on 
the local level and on the 
state level through Organize! 
Ohio, zoorking on Human 
Rights issues including: 
education, housing, living 
zoage jobs, and health care. 
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The Right to Recovery 

PHILADELPHIA 


NEW JERUSALEM LAURA 



David Cooper 

Testimony before the United Nations^ July 1998 

My name is David. First I want to give 
honor to God for allowing me to be here, for 
truly if it wasn't His will, then I don't think I 
would be here today. Today is my 75th day 
of recovery from drug and alcohol addic¬ 
tion. I am a resident of the New Jerusalem 
recovery program in Philadelphia. 

I am here today because I need to address 
the President, the nation, and the world on 
the human rights of people like myself to 
recover from addiction. The right to treat¬ 
ment from addiction is the right to be 
healthy. Unfortunately, it is often impossible 
in this country for poor people to gain 
access to both treatment programs or the 
ability to support themselves while in 
treatment. 

My first day of recovery marked the end 
of a two-year struggle to find a program 
which would accept me. I am from 
Wilmington, Delaware. For two years, I 
called treatment programs after treatment 
programs, trying to enter into recovery. I 
knew I had a serious problem, but I couldn't 
find any programs where I could get help. 
Everywhere I called was either full or 
required insurance that I didn't have, so my 
addiction got worse. 

Finally, through a church-run program 
called CTAC, "Churches Taking a Corner," 
learned about a treatment center in Philadel¬ 
phia that would accept me. I had to leave 
my wife and two children in Wilmington, 
but I jumped at that opportunity. Today I 
am grateful that I found a program but I 
know a lot of people who are still using 
because they can't get into a program. I am 
able to think clearly, make conscious deci¬ 
sions, and see the world as it is. However, I 
am angry that I was denied recovery for so 


long. Because without recovery, I was 
unable to take care of my family, because I 
was not able to take care of myself. Now 
I'm on the right track, but my family went 
through a lot of pain. We lost a lot of time. 

There is not enough funding in the 
budget for rehabilitation from substance 
abuse. When a addict seeks help and can 
find no openings, they become discouraged, 
continue using, and do whatever they need to 
do to medicate their addiction, even if this 
means they must rob, kill, or steal. This 
breaks down our community. 

While I have been in full-time recovery, I 
have depended upon welfare to meet my 
needs. I get $102 every two weeks. Of this, 
$75 goes towards rent, which leaves me with 
$32 extra to spend during those two weeks. 
Now, how am I supposed to survive? This 
government is just as sick as an addict—it is 
in total denial. 

In fact, I am one of the lucky ones. Most 
of the other residents in my program don't 
receive welfare assistance. Every time they 
apply, they are denied for one reason or 
another, even though they are poor, and 
need the money. Having no money hurts 
their chances of recovery, since the program 
requires people to focus full-time on their 
recovery. People are not supposed to work 
for the first 4 months of their recovery. But 
if they can't get welfare, how can they not 
work? And if they have to work, how can 
they focus full-time on their recovery? 

We as recovering people and people who 
want to recover from addiction need this 
nation to recognize our right to treatment, 
our right to be healthy, so that we can be 
productive citizens in our families and in 
this society. And I believe that in order to 
fully recover, we must first recover the 
nation that made us sick. 
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New Jerusalem Laura Inc. is a community of 
formerly homeless people helping each other 
overcome the obstacles to fullness of life caused 
by addiction to drug and alcohol We are earnest 
about our efforts to recover and maintain our 
spiritual, physical, mental and social health. We 
experience RECOVERY as a way to end poverty, 
our own and our world's. 

We are a self-run community of about 30 some 
residents and many more associates and alumni, 
living in one of the poorest areas of our city. We 
have five houses within easy walking distance of 
each other, which we have rehabilitated from 
abandonment and maintain by the work of our 
own hands. We have hardly any paid staff, but 
our community life, structure, and programs are 
strong. We are proud of ourselves today. 

Half of our day zve ivork on ourselves sharing 
our recovery struggles and experiences in 
groups, classes and on-on-ones. The other half 
we do "community service." This includes 
among other things: our own maintenance; 
neighborhood improvement luork; running the 
Alternatives to Violence Project (AVP), two 3- 
day zvorkshops every month; preparing bags of 
food for our needy neighbors every Wednesday; 
daily snacks for neighborhood children, and the 
summer lunch program. We serve because loe 
love. We work because we are poor and must in 
order to survive. 

All of us contribute out of our welfare checks or 
salaries, if we have them, a $140 membership fee 
per month. This covers less than half of our 
costs. 

New Jerusalem values its alliance with the 
Kensington Welfare Rights Union greatly. We 
are about the same thing zvith slightly different 
emphasis. Our accent is on our personal 
recovery, but we know this cannot be separated 
from the recovery of society in ending poverty 
which KWRU accents while trying to relieve the 
suffering that society imposes on the poor. Ours 
is a partnership made in heaven. 


Our Experience of Economic 
Human Rights Violations 

by Sr. Margaret McKenna 

W e experience the violation of our economic human 
rights in a number of ways, especially since the re¬ 
cent "welfare deform." 

1. There are not enough effective recovery programs avail¬ 
able. Most of the programs (outpatient and short-term 
rehabs) are neither effective nor available, since many 
addicts have lost their ID and do not have insurance of 
any kind. Our program accepts those needing help with¬ 
out insurance, but depends partially on "rents" contrib¬ 
uted from their welfare checks. Fewer members receive 
checks now because of a 9-month limit on the time to re¬ 
cover, and because people with felonies or open criminal 
cases are no longer eligible. One wonders how they are 
to support themselves and their families without return¬ 
ing to prison. 

2. Life-supporting employment is harder to find because of 
the increased demand. The jobs available are low-pay¬ 
ing and without benefits or stability. The minimum wage 
is no match for the rising cost of living. Although New 
Jerusalem has an excellent work and job preparation pro¬ 
gram, and has always required 20 hours of work a week, 
we receive no help from the money available for workfare 
because the details decided upon conflict with essentials 
of our program. 

3. Affordable housing is increasingly inaccessible and sala¬ 
ries for jobs available cannot cope with current rents. This 
puts great stress on our recovering people as they attempt 
to live "life on life's terms," and promotes relapse. 

4. Heroin addicts who come to us in desperate need of medi¬ 
cally-supervised detoxification cannot obtain it without 
insurance and go through great and sometimes danger¬ 
ous discomfort. 

5. We have had heart-rending cases of single parents losing 
their parental rights and having their children adopted 
by others. In spite of their best efforts, it is usually im¬ 
possible for a person in need of serious recovery to ac¬ 
complish in one year all that the system expects to be in 
place in order to regain custody of their children: recov¬ 
ery, stable employment and the education/training this 
often requires, financial stability, housing, parenting skills, 
visits, etc. The time pressure seems to be a product of the 
system's attempt to economize. At what human cost? 
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COLUMBIA, MISSISSIPPI 

Environmental Contamination 
of the Poor 

JESUS PEOPLE AGAINST POLLUTION (JPAP) 



Skin disorder 


Spinal growth 




Family health crisis 



Crippling disease Amputation 

(toes) 


Jesus People Against Pollution is a grassroots 
environmental organization in Columbia, 
Mississippi, founded by Charlotte Keys, a 
member of the community. We formed out of 
frustration because of the human rights viola¬ 
tions and abuse discovered in our community, 
which had been subjected to agent orange 
chemicals from the Reichold Chemical Newsom 
Brothers Superfund Site. 

In Columbia, we have observed a high increase of 
environmental-toxic poisoning health violations 
such as young born with birth defects, learning 
disabilities, cancer of all sorts among the old and 
young, kidney failure, all kinds of skin diseases, 
breathing diseases, miscarriages, reproductive 
disorders, and many more ailments. Also there 
has been poisoning of our land, air, water, and 
food, red-lining of our community through 
building of federal housing such as HUD 
projects, FHA homes, and use of Section 8 
dollars to pay rent for mobile homes placed on 
top of Superfund Site. There has never been a 
health investigation, and the transportation of 
chemicals continues all over Marion County. 
Because of this many people have died young, 
and we have lost 3/4 of the people in our original 
community. 


Michelle Mikell, age 24 

About 5 years ago, a little before my child 
was born, I went to the Marion County 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
known as the Welfare and Food Stamp 
Office, to apply for assistance. I had to sign 
several forms of agreement in order to get 
assistance for my baby and 1. One of the 
questions they asked me was if I had a job. I 
replied no. The caseworker also asked if I 
was living with my parents or grandparents, 
and at that time I was living with my 
grandmother. She asked me, did I cook for 
myself? And my answer was yes. Later she 
wanted to know how many people lived in 
the house with us, and I told her about 
three. 

An example of my human rights viola¬ 
tion complaint is being sick from toxic 
exposure and not knowing why my health is 
failing. Later it was revealed to me that 
many of the African-American and low- 
income White citizens living in Marion 
County had been subjected to toxic poison¬ 
ing (agent orange) which is known as a 
silent killer. Our land, air, water and houses 
are either close to or are on top of the 
Reichold Chemical Company Newsom 
Brothers Superfund Site. Because of my 
exposure to toxic chemicals, I have suffered 
from headaches, skin rashes and breathing 
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difficulties. I live in public housing that the 
government chose to build close to a very 
toxic area. 

As time progressed on with my case, I 
received about $120 in food stamps and a 
$96 welfare check with a Medicaid card, 
which is way below the poverty level. If 
you add it all up, I believe you would get 
$1152 yearly for the welfare check and $1440 
for food stamps. That adds up to $2592 a 
year—not nearly enough to support myself 
or my son. When my son made four years 
of age they cut us off altogether, even 
though they knew I was unable to work 
because of health reasons. So that left us 
with no Medicaid health card or money to 
maintain our livelihood. The caseworker 
said that I qualified for a job with the 
Mississippi Cable Company. After only one 
day, 1 became dizzy and fainted. After that 
happened, I went back to reapply for 
assistance for my child and I. On this 
particular day the caseworker was really 
rude and said, 'Tf you don't cooperate the 
way I want you to, I will close your case!" 
Everyone in the Columbia DHHS office 
could hear what she was saying because she 
was talking so loud. From my understand¬ 
ing, information like that is supposed to be 
confidential. Situations with loud-talking 
caseworkers are common at the Columbia 
DHHS office. Just investigate it for yourself 
and see. 


After one year of constantly trying to 
regain my assistance (without a job the 
whole time), I was able to get back on. Once 
back on, I only received $124 in food stamps 
and $58 to help pay my utilities. I was 
supposed to receive additional assistance for 
my child, but to this day I have not received 
a check. At this point I fear that I will be cut 
off my assistance at any time. Because of the 
poisoning in my community I am unable to 
hold a job. The exposure has altered my 
health. 

In addition to my story, there is some 
concern with me about the elderly and 
handicap citizens living in the East Colum¬ 
bia Elderly and Handicap HUD facility on 
Mississippi Avenue in Columbia. Most of 
my family and friends only receive about 
$300 to $400 monthly and $10 in food 
stamps. Most of them cannot afford to 
move and continue to live in that area that is 
plagued by chemical agents that are harmful 
to their health. This HUD facility was also 
built in the early 1980s on top of the 
Reichold Chemical Company Newsom 
Brothers Superfund Site. 

This welfare reform is mainly for the rich 
to get richer to make to the poor poorer. We 
need an investigation into this matter 
because of the abuse of our human rights. 
Something has to be done because as long as 
racism (environmental as well as color) 
continues, death and illness will continue to 
plague our community and lives. 


Charlotte Keys, founder of Jesus People Against Pollution 
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Charlotte Keys has effectively organized her community and 
become the founder and Executive Director of JPAR Charlotte 
was previously attending the University of Southern Mississippi, 
but has chosen to put her education on hold until the injustices of 
her community can be resolved. 

The mission of JPAP is to obtain justice for all people affected 
by toxic poisoning through the misuse of hazardous chemicals. 
JPAP has diligently worked with the community to establish clear 
objectives to achieve their goal: equal justice. We intend to be¬ 
come the prototype for reasonable and just responses to commu¬ 
nities of poor people who have been polluted and poisoned by 
industries in their midst. 
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Lack of Affordable Housing 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


ALTERNATIVES FOR DEVELOPING CHANGE (A4DC) 



Sarah Frohock 

My name is Sarah and I'm from San Jose. 
That's the center of the Silicon Valley. 

Which means that's where all of the com¬ 
puter industry is located. It used to be an 
agricultural area; we used to have cherry 
orchards, and plum orchards, and all kinds 
if different fruits. We had a lot of Mexican 
and Portuguese farmworkers living in the 
area. And slowly after the silicon chip was 
invented, the computer companies started 
coming in and buying up the land where the 
orchards were and building these huge 
buildings. It brought in tons of people from 
all over the world. The population has 
probably quadrupled in the last five years. 

San Jose's population is larger than San 
Francisco's now. We have over a million 
people, and it's not a very big city. There's a 
huge housing shortage. You almost can't 
drive a mile without seeing a huge condo¬ 
minium complex being built. Because of the 
housing shortage, the rents are extremely 
high. The lowest rent I know of is a two- 
bedroom apartment for $1200. 

In our area you can't say 'where are the 
jobs?' because we have a lot of jobs. But the 
jobs are technical jobs, therefore for people 
who have a higher level of education. The 
only other jobs in the area besides that are 
working in the service industry to accom¬ 
modate these people. There's no other 
industry. They are a few assembly jobs, but 
they pay really, really low wages. 

Even the people who make a lot of 
money really can't afford to live in San Jose. 
They're making a lot of money, but the way 
the computer companies work is they don't 
hire anyone permanently. They just hire 
people as contract workers. And they pay 
them like a $100,000 a year, but they can lose 
their job anytime. And when they do this. 


they don't have to give people any benefits 
or anything. 

A lot of the organizing that I've been 
involved in has been focusing on education, 
because people in this area either have to 
leave or get a higher level of education, or 
they can't afford to stay. People are leaving 
in droves. People who move are commuting 
two or three hours into the city ever}^ day, 
because they can't afford to live there 
anymore. I have a friend who's a garbage 
man. He gets up a 3:00 in the morning to 
get to work by 6:00, every day. And then he 
sleeps in his car when he's done with work 
because the traffic is so bad to get back out 
of the Valley. It would take him five hours 
just to get home. So he just sleeps in his car 
when he's off work and then drives home, 
and gets home around 9 or 10. Then he gets 
up in the morning and does it again—just so 
he can afford to have a house for his family. 

Most of the homeless families that I see 
have at least two people working, full-time. 
It's not about people not working. They are 
working. But there's no way you can live 
there and pay the rent and have any kind of 
life. There's people who have a house 
across the street from me that have at least 
10 people living in it. It's probably a two 
bedroom house. We see a lot of that. People 
actually live in places in "shifts." We have a 
lot of Mexican immigrants, and families of 
them will find a house and all live there. 

We see them about 6 o'clock in the morning, 
and they'll go out and stand up on the busy 
intersection toward the wealthy part of 
town. They'll just kind of stand in groups 
and everybody around knows that if they 
need some kind of labor done that they can 
just go, and there's people just waiting. The 
rich people will come down out of the hills 
and pick them up and take them to their 
house to do their yardwork or whatever. 
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And they don't pay them very much. 

They'll do this all day and then come 
home and go to sleep. And then another 
group will come out, this time with janito¬ 
rial supplies. And they go out and clean 
businesses after they close. People do this 
so they can all have a roof over their heads. 
It's going on all over the place: people who 
take a night job, other people in the house 
take a day job, and they go back and forth. 

The area that 1 live in is really neglected. 
It's the lowest income area in the city. In my 
daughter's school, for example, half the 
toilets don't flush. Then you go four blocks 
away and there's people living in these huge 
houses that are making, literally, half a 
million dollars a year working in these 
computer companies. And you go down my 
street and you got people living in shifts in 
these houses. 

Even the houses that are "cheap" are 
something like a quarter of a million dollars. 
That's a cheap house. We have a house 
down the street that was literally falling 


down, and it was $250,000 just for the land. 

We have a lot of shelters that operate in 
the wintertime. But in the summertime, not 
so many. And most of those that are left are 
for women and children. There is only one 
for men. And this is in the whole county. 
One shelter in a church has been serving 
people for a long time and letting people 
sleep there. Now they've been fighting the 
city to be able to keep letting people sleep 
there. It's an ongoing thing. The city 
doesn't want homeless people around. 

I have lots of friends who live in shelters, 
and the extent of helping them find housing 
is giving them the newspaper. What are 
they going to find? There is iwthing that 
they can afford! 

It's really insane. I grew up there, and 1 
can't believe how much it has changed. It 
used to be an old city. Now it's totally 
gentrified and I don't know where everyone 
went. They're all moving, leaving when they 
can. And when they can't, they're usually in 
shelters—if they can even get in there. 


Poverty in Appalachia 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA LISTENING PROJECT 


Rick Wilson 

"Just because they had welfare reform, it 
don't mean my kids quit eating," said one 
participant in the West Virginia Welfare 
Reform Listening Project. The WV Eco¬ 
nomic Justice Project and community allies 
interviewed over 170 current and past 
welfare recipients in the Mountain State to 
hear about the effects of welfare 'reform' 
from those directly affected. Those inter¬ 
viewed had a lot to say about the issues, but 
had never been asked before. This is a small 
sample of what they had to say: 

Dignity. "I've been treated like I'm 
stupid and worthless and like I'm not even 
trying to be self-sufficient," one mother said. 
Many participants felt they had been 



disrespected by the welfare system, the 
general public and distant policy makers. "I 
would like to see a person with money live 
for one year on what my family does." 

Children. "It'll hurt my kids. My son will 
only be 15 when I get off—^he probably 
won't get to graduate because he'll have to 
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There have been many 
significant victories in West 
Virginia as grassroots efforts 
have come together to 
challenge the most harmful 
effects of welfare 'reform/ 

The West Virginia Eco¬ 
nomic Justice Project 
works with groups around 
the state to help families meet 
their immediate needs, 
change unjust laws and 
policies, and build a larger 
movement for economic 
justice. 


work," said one mother in a very rural 
county. "Our country is so rich," said 
another. "It's shameful how much disparity 
there is between rich and poor." 

"It was always hard enough for parents 
to provide the things their children needed 
before welfare reform. Now in most cases 
it's almost impossible." The same person 
said that growing up in poverty makes 
children feel "as if they aren't as good, as 
cool, or even as smart as other children. It 
also makes them a good candidate to be 
teased and picked on. These children often 
end up dropping out of high school. This is 
what happened to me!" 

Real Jobs vs. Workfare. A lack of real jobs 
was a constant complaint in a state which 
has often led the nation in unemployment. 
"There's not enough real jobs in the area," 
participants said. "People have trouble with 
transportation. We should help people who 
can't get to work." "You can't hold a gun to 
someone's head and make them hire you." 

Many participants who have participated 
in workfare activities in exchange for 
benefits were skeptical. One person elo¬ 
quently said, "If the state can put you to 
work for a welfare check, why don't they 
just get you a good job and forget the check? 
It's not fair." 

The building blocks: Childcare and Transpor¬ 
tation. Nearly all of those interviewed found 
transportation and child care to be a prob¬ 
lem in this rural state where there is often no 
public transit system. "My transportation is 
not road legal and I have no means of 
getting it that way. I AM my child care. 

There is no one willing to care for my 
children. Everyone I know has problems 
with both transportation and child care. 

Their problem is the same as mine—no 
money and no way to make any." 

Time Limits. All of those interviewed 
were concerned that many families may not 
find work before the 60 month time limit. 
"God be with us after five years," said one 
person. "You can't raise a kid in five years," 
said another. "A lot of people are in a bad 
situation. I wish each case could be treated 
individually. Others may need more time 
and I wish they would consider that." 

Looking Ahead. Many of those inter¬ 
viewed were concerned about how welfare 


changes will affect battered women. "I 
think women who are in a \dolent situation 
will be less likely to leave that situation 
because they may not be able to get help." 
Another participant agreed: "I think that 
more women will be likely to stay with an 
abusive partner in order to try and make 
ends meet. Everyone know^s what effect 
violence has on children. I feel that crime 
and violence will escalate with each cut in 
public assistance. High frustration and low 
income breeds both." 

Many believe that the welfare changes 
will lead to more crime and violence. 

"There will be a high increase in crimes, 
drug use, child neglect, and poor health," 
one person said. "When you lose your 
income, you take what you need to sur¬ 
vive." Another said: "If all else fails, I 
would do whatever it took to keep my 
family fed." 

For more information about the report of the WV 
Listenmg Project, "Nobody Asked Us: Welfare 
Reform in West Virginia," or local organizing 
efforts, contact us at our address listed in the 
back. 


Big Creek People in Action 

Residents of Caretta, WV have also 
come together to stand up for the 
interests and needs of their commu¬ 
nity, which was devastated by the 
closure of the Olga Coal Company 
and the coal industry in the 1980s. 
When the jobs disappeared, Caretta 
began to experience great difficulty 
with water and sewer services, roads, 
health care, and the public school. 

The Big Creek People in Action was 
formed with the mission to "foster a 
community in which people learn, 
work, play and grow together and 
prepare themselves for the 21st 
century." It is staffed by local citizens 
working to bring about a different 
future for McDowell County. They 
have set up many endeavors to 
empower families, celebrate culture, 
and build local leaders in the struggle 
to revitalize their community. 
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Violations of Article 26 include situations 
which make it difficult or even impossible 
for people to complete their education for 
economic reasons, such as: 

• Welfare recipients being forced to leave 
school, job training, language classes or 
GED training to go to work, because of a 
lack of child care or because of an arbitrary 
decision of a caseworker 

• Children having to leave school to work to 
support their family, or care for siblings 

• Children missing school or being unable 
to learn because of homelessness, malnutri¬ 
tion or other circumstances of poverty 

• University costs and financial aid cuts 
burdening students with great debt or 
making higher education inaccessible for 
financial reasons. 


Article 26: 

"Everyone has the right to education .. /' 
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The Right to Education 

MINNEAPOLIS 


LORING NICOLLET ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 



above: Loring Nicollet 
students Saverio, Chris, 
and Sarah, attending the 
March of the Americas 


Loring-Nicollet Alternative School (LNAS) is 
a fully accredited high school for students in 
grades 9-12 who want something different than a 
large, traditional public school Only 45 stu¬ 
dents are enrolled at one time, and the average 
class size is 10-12 students. There is no tuition 
for students who attend. 

The objective of Loring Nicollet Alternative 
School is to empower high school students to 
become more aware of who they are and what 
they need to reach their goals. The most success¬ 
ful environment for students is one that is safe 
and one that validates their experiences. 


Marin Peplinski, Principal 

Loring Nicollet School was originally 
started as a place for neighborhood young 
males to go to school after they were re¬ 
leased from criminal institutions. The city 
didn't want to mainstream them, so they 
wanted another place to put them. They 
started having classes at a community center 
in the neighborhood. The school has grown 
from that and now takes anyone who's 
eligible and able to graduate by the time 
they're 23. So our admission has broadened, 
but we generally get people who are not 
doing well in the traditional schools. 

For a variety of reasons, a lot of our 
youth no longer live at home. It's very 
difficult to try to go to school full-time, and 
maintain full-time employment, and get 
enough money together to afford a place to 
live. It's a struggle, because there's not the 
resources that there should be. There 
should be, for example, apartment com¬ 
plexes set up specifically for homeless 
teenagers. It should be, "Here, you need 
housing? We'll hook you up so you can go 
to school." They just started one here about 
two years ago, but it's limited to 8 students 
at a time—for the whole city. 


There are other students who have 
difficulty because they move all the time. 
Their families are constantly doing things, 
or there's crises they have to take care of at 
home. Something's breaking, or their 
landlord's coming over, so they're unable to 
be here. Or somebody might not have 
clothes to wear. They don't have clean 
clothes, or enough different clothes, or 
warm enough clothes. 

Loring Nicollet tries to give people 
control over their own lives. To do that, 
they have to learn about the society and the 
world they've grown up in—how that's 
impacted them. You have to start analyzing 
all of the classism, the racism, and the 
sexism. Things have made them blame 
themselves for the situation they find them¬ 
selves in, and that leads to all kinds of self¬ 
destructive behaviors. 

We talk about the systemic things in 
history, like African-American studies and 
women's studies. But we also talk about 
personal issues, like child abuse, parenting, 
anger management, and nonviolent solu¬ 
tions. We do the personal and the political; 
we know they're both connected. 

Other schools seems to fail our students 
because the system is so big. When you go 
to school with 1,500-2,000 students, it's hard 
to feel like you mean anything. Then when 
you start maybe acting out, or being angry 
or something, right away the system says, 
"You're messed up." "They're your prob¬ 
lems. We're okay." The whole system is set 
up where individual people's lives are not 
that important. In a lot of ways, it seems 
they're trying to just get the certain people 
who CAN function in the system and who 
CAN do the right things to be successful, to 
fill the jobs. The other people who are not 
able to do that, they don't really care about 
them—they're like 'surplus people.' 
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Welfare Requirements 

PHILADELPHIA 


KENSINGTON WELFARE RIGHTS UNION 


Heather McKelvey 

Testimony before the United Nations, July 1998 

My name is Heather McKelvey. I'm 23 
years old and a single mother of 2 children. I 
currently live in Northeast Philadelphia. 

I was a part time student at Community 
College from the fall of 1992 to the fall of 

1996, when I started taking classes at the 
Temple University School of Social Work 
Administration. I was getting full assistance 
during this time. 

In January of 1997 my mother was sick 
and I left Philadelphia and went to Texas to 
be with her. There I got assistance for three 
and a half months and soon started 
waitressing. My mother died in March of 

1997. I moved back to Philadelphia in April. 

In the summer of 19971 started up again 

with classes at Temple University School of 
Social Work Administration. I took classes 
during the first and second summer sessions 
and also in the fall semester. In addition to 
taking classes I had to complete a 16 hour/ 
week internship. My placement was with 
the TOPS Program at Washington High 
School, a program for teenagers having 
trouble staying in school. 

On top of this I was waitressing full time 
3 nights a week from 4 p.m.-ll p.m. and a 
double shift on Saturday from 10 a.m.- 
midnight. So basically I had no time for my 
children whatsoever. The two nights I had 
off from work I had to spend doing my 
homework. Most nights I made only $30 a 
night. The pay wasn't consistent and it was 
difficult to pay my bills. I was receiving no 
assistance at this time. 

Starting in November of 1997 my son, 
who had just started the first grade, began 
having a lot of problems at school. Kids 
were picking on him. He came home with 
black eyes. The first grade teacher had 


difficulty controlling him in the classroom 
and suggested he might have ADHD. As a 
result of the pressure, I had to drop out of 
Temple University mid-semester. 

Since I withdrew in the middle of the fall 
semester I was put on academic probation. 

It was past the point where I could with¬ 
draw without any consequence, so I got two 
F's for my final grade which pulled down 
my GPA. If I didn't return to school after 
one semester off then I would have to 
reapply for admission to college and, with 
my GPA what it was now, I would not be re¬ 
accepted. I would also have to start repay¬ 
ing my student loan. 

I applied for medical assistance and food 
stamps in November of 1997 because I 
wanted to get my son tested. In January of 
1998 I finally got medical assistance for my 
children. But I couldn't take my son to the 
doctors until February of 1998 because the 
HMO did not activate until February 1st. At 
the hospital he was diagnosed with ADHD. 
He began therapy and the school is testing 
him. He was also put on medication. 

Because of all the problems which were 
largely resulting from my not being home 
with my children, I changed jobs and 
became a full-time receptionist at a hair 
salon, so that I could take care of my son in 
the evening. From the work I was bringing 
in $218 a week, of which I was paying $105 
in child care. I asked the welfare office for 
child care but I was turned down. I asked 
why and my case worker said he couldn't 
get into it then. I asked him how I was 
supposed to pay my rent if most of my 
money is going to child care and transporta¬ 
tion, and he said that I was not eligible for 
any further assistance and he gave me the 
number to a subsidized day care. It ended 
up that there was a 6 to 9 month waiting list. 
I asked him what happens if I quit my job 
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and he said then I won't get anything. 

During the 2 1 / 2 months I was working 
at the hair salon, I was getting 2-3 calls a 
week from my son's school about my child's 
emotional problems. Luckily my daughter's 
babysitter was able to help and my em¬ 
ployer was pretty flexible with me as well. 

In May I had to quit my job because I 
wasn't making enough money to pay for the 
child care. I informed my caseworker and 
he told me he would get back to me and 
never did, even after I called him three 
times. I then got a new caseworker who 
made me fill out the application for cash 
assistance. He said he needed a letter from 
my son's therapist verifying my son's 
problem as the reason for my leaving my job 
even though I specifically told him my 
reason for leaving my job was that I wasn't 
able to pay for child care. 

Also in May they cut my food stamps 
from $300 to $136 based on my income in 
March. This didn't make any sense because 
at this point I needed the food stamps more 
than ever. In June I wasn't eligible for food 
stamps because there were 5 weeks in April, 
and June's food stamps were based on my 
April income. I wasn't eligible for cash 
assistance either. 

In May I applied for cash assistance 
which I would become eligible for in July. I 
was told if I wanted to go to school, I had to 
do it on my own time. However, I have to 
go through their job training program or 
independent job search. In the job training 
program, I know I would only be learning 
how to write a resume, fill out a job applica¬ 
tion, go on an interview—things I already 
know. The hours would not work with my 


registered classes. So I asked about the 
independent job search program. My case 
worker told me that they will not work 
around my scheduled classes. He said that 
if they called me the night before and said 
that I have an interview at 10:00 a.m. at 
McDonald's, that I have to be there. If I did 
not go, I would be cut off of assistance. 

As of today I still am not receiving 
assistance and I am living off of a student 
loan. I am paying $600 a month for child 
care because my son is not in school for the 
summer, $400 for rent, $120 for electric, $35 
for phone. The total is $1,155 a month. 

It's horrible and frustrating trying to go 
to school in all of this. I walk my kids 1/2 
hour to child care and ride a bike 45 minutes 
to class, and then do the same after class, 
which doesn't leave much time to study. 
There's no time to go to the library and do 
the research I need to do, or to fit in time to 
use the computers on campus. 

Over the past two months, the hardest 
thing has been to get food for my family and 
get my son the attention he needs. I don't 
understand why they're making it so hard 
for me and others to go to college and get a 
good education and try to better ourselves. 
It's difficult to get a good job with out a 
degree and they're making it impossible for 
a single parent to get a degree. They want 
people to empower themselves, and yet 
they're not helping us get through school. 
They consider us getting a job at $7 or $8 an 
hour a success, but that's not a success. We 
need more than $7 to $8 an hour to live. I'm 
here today to give this testimony because 
what's happening to me and to mamy others 
is not right. 


WEST VIRGINIA LISTENING PROJECT 


All the research shows that education is 
the best way for people to permanently 
escape poverty. But many welfare recipients 
here as elsewhere are discouraged from 
pursuing education and are being pushed 
into non-paying workfare activities or low- 
wage jobs. "I was told I needed to quit 
college and work 20 hours a week. At that 
point, I was one semester away from 
graduating," said one participant. 


Other participants report being turned 
away from adult basic education, GED 
classes or vocational training. "I was going 
to a technical school for extra skills and 
basically to brush up on old ones. I had to 
quit because of the work program." One 
young man was told he could not complete 
a four-week truck driving class which 
promised job placement—all because he had 
to take part in a workfare assignment. 
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Conclusion 


T he growth of wealth and poverty in 
the United States has put our most 
basic rights as human beings and our 
very lives into question. This is not the 
America we envision. Our economic human 
rights, which are the birthright of every 
human being on this earth, are being 
violated by the systematic neglect of our 
state and federal governments. 

Specifically, in relation to Article 23 of 
the UDHR, we have seen mothers and 
fathers denied the right to a job that pays a 
living wage. The majority of welfare 
recipients, although they want to work, 
cannot comply with the work requirements 
of welfare reform and still survive. 

We have seen workfare workers earn 
$5.31 alongside those making $17 for the 
same job. They are so forgotten that even 
basic health protections are not enforced. 

We have seen Deaf workers arbitrarily fired 
after 30 years of service; we have seen farm 
workers denied a just salary and a willing¬ 
ness to negotiate from their employers. 

Labor pools in the United States now offer 
the ultimate temporary employment for a 
net pay of $22 per day. And all across this 
country, we have seen full-time employees 
unable to pay their rising bills at the end of 
each month. 

Increasingly, Americans do not have a 
living wage but a dying wage. We are not 
guaranteed the right to work, to an adequate 
salary, or free choice of employment. 

Neither are we guaranteed just conditions of 
work, nor protections against unemploy¬ 
ment. Thus we indict the U.S. government 
for violations of Americans' economic 
human rights in every aspect of Article 23. 

In relation to Article 25, we see families 
unable to afford even the basic neccesities of 
life: food, clothing, health care, and housing. 
We see whole families cut off welfare and 
thrown into homelessness, for the simple 
fact they can no longer pay their rent. We 


see our government respond by breaking up 
our families, whether through the Depart¬ 
ment of Human Services or the rules of a 
crowded shelter system. 

We have heard testimonies about the 
widespread lack of health care in our 
country: poor people denied life-saving 
medication; patients cast away for the lack 
of medical insurance. We have seen people 
denied their right to recovery, the right to be 
healthy. We have been subjected to bureau¬ 
cratic failures and mistakes that highlight 
the inadequacy of our welfare system. 

We have witnessed an uncontrolled 
increase in rent prices and a lack of afford¬ 
able housing. People in our country live in 
cars, crowded in trailers, or share a house 
"in shifts." We have seen poor individuals 
and whole communities poisoned by toxic 
chemicals with the knowledge of our 
government. We indict the U.S. government 
for violating the human rights in Article 25. 

Finally, in relation to Article 26: We 

have witnessed obstacles placed in the way 
of young people and parents who try to 
complete their education. Through home¬ 
lessness, or poverty, or arbitrary welfare 
requirements, people must choose between 
their survival or education, between child 
care or work. 

Itl COflclusiOH^ we find this poverty, 
these economic human rights violations, 
prevalent in every part of the United States. 
The wealth of our country is being taken up 
by a small 1%, leaving more and more 
people in a land of plenty without access to 
their basic needs. Our country can do better 
than this. Our country must do better. So 
we are building this movement to end 
poverty, led by the poor, to reclaim the 
promise of this country: the inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. We have a mission, and a duty, 
to organize and make this country what it 
set out to be. 
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EPILOGUE / WASHINGTON. DC 


YOUTH ACTION RESEARCH GROUP 


"My Vision of Columbia Heights in the 
Future" 


by Sion Assfaw, age 18 

I wish I could see people in the community 
communicating with each other and going to 
places they want to go without any fear. I wish I 
could see drugs and violence vanished from the commu¬ 
nity. Instead the people who do those things would have 
places to hang out like recreation centers where they can 
play any sport they want. I hope Bell Multicultural High 
School will stay as it is with multicultural students and 
teachers. In addition to that, that the school will have a 
cafeteria and a nice gym where the students can learn 
sports. I wish I could see Columbia Heights with the new 
things that don't hurt the people. . . . And I wish all the 
abandoned buildings would be rebuilt and given to home¬ 
less people to get rid of homelessness in our community. 
I want to live in a place where the people can take care of 
themselves from the summer heat and the winter cold as 
human beings. I wish the rents would stay as they are or 
decrease, to lower the number of people leaving our com¬ 
munity and to reduce the homelessness here. 


The Youth Action Research Group is a group of students 
and graduates of Bell Multicultural High School who have spent 
their summer doing research in their own community of Co¬ 
lumbia Heights in Northwest Washington, DC. The group 
began meeting in the summer of 1998 with the purpose of put¬ 
ting community voices in the spotlight and to create a report to 
educate and empower the community. Last summer, the group 
interviewed people in the neighborhood including immigrants 
and homeless and poor people to learn about their hopes, fears, 
dreams, joys and needs as residents of the community, one of 
the most diverse in DC. 
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The struggle continues . . . 


Today does not mark the end of the Poor 
People's Economic Human Rights Cam¬ 
paign, but just another step on the journey. 
We must all continue to fight and organize 
to build a powerful social movement to end 
poverty and guarantee economic human 
rights in this country. 

Many members of the Campaign are still 
struggling to obtain a formal office. To reach 
organizations not listed here, please contact 


the Kensington Welfare Rights Union. Please 
continue to collect stories of economic 
human rights violations and send them to 
us. Call us to get involved. 

Kensington Welfare Rights Union 

P.O. Box 50678 

Philadelphia, PA 19132 USA 

(215) 203-1945 

kwru@libertynet.org 

http:/ / www.libertynet.org/kwru 


Alternatives for Developing Change 

Chico, CA 

ARISE for Social Justice 

718 State Street (rear) 

Springfield, MA 01109-4115 
(413) 734-4948 

Asian Americans United 

913 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
(215) 925-1538 

Atlanta Labor Pool Workers Union 

222 Melrose Avenue 
Decatur, GA 30030 
(404) 378-8756 ext. 03 
tamiyo@yahoo.com 


Coalition to Protect Public Housing 

2450 W. Monroe Street #109 
Chicago, IL 60612 
(312) 243-2858 


Delaware Housing Coalition 

P.O. Box 1633 

Dover, DE 19903 

http:/ / www.housingforall.org 


Deaf Committe for Universal Human Rights 

c/o Roland Emerson 

516 Henry Street 

Elyria, Ohio 44035 

TTY or Fax: (440)323-8083 

Voice Phone: (440) 774-8025 

heatherwest@world.oberlin.edu 


Atlantic City Citizens Union (ACCU) 

c/o Laura Rodgers 
3 South Weymouth Avenue 
Vetnor, NJ 08406 
(609) 822-1108 


Georgia Human Rights Union 

9 Gammon Street 
Atlanta, GA 30315 
(404) 622-7778 


Big Creek People in Action 

HC 32, Box 541 
Caretta, WV 24821 
(304) 875-3418 
jojol@inetone.net 


Grassroots Leadership Development Program 

1875 N. Ridge Road East, Suite A 
Lorain, OH 44055 
Voice/TTY: (440) 277-6504 
gldp@bright.net 


Coalition of Immokalee Workers 

P.O. Box 603 
Immokalee, FL 34143 
(941) 657-8311 


House of Mercy Shelter 

725 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, NY 14621 
(716) 266-2580 
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Jesus People Against Pollution 

RO. Box 765 
Columbia, MS 39429 
(601) 736-0686 


Rock A Mole Productions 

RO. Box 341305 
Los Angeles, CA 90034 
(310) 398-4477 
reztop@aol.com 


Loring Nicollet Alternative School 

1925 Nicollet Ave. South 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
(612) 872-3626 


Southerners for Economic Justice 

331 W. Main Street, Suite 305 
Durham, NC 27701 
(919) 682-6800 


Make the Road by Walking/ 
Se Hace Camino Al Andar 

301 Grove Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11237 
(718) 418-9635 


UNC Housekeepers Union UE 150 

157 1 / 2 E. Franklin Street 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 932-1844 


Massachusetts Welfare Rights Union 

c/o Dottie Stevens 
95 Standard Street 
Mattapan, MA 02126 
(617) 298-7311 
masswelf@aol.com 


New Jerusalem Laura 

2011 N. Norris Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19121 
(215) 763-8806 


POWER 

126 Hyde Street #102 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 776-9379 


photo: Sarah Scheckter 



VEESEEHC 

RO. Box 814 
Nassando, VA 23314 
(757) 442-4509 


Villa 2000 

Dorado, Puerto Rico 


Voices of Illinois Poor People (VIP People) 

217 S. 2nd Street #183 
Dekalb, IL 60115 
cor land@y cihoo. com 


West Virginia Listening Project 

c/o American Friends Service Committee 

WV Economic Justice Project 

RO. Box 1964 

Charleston, WV 25327 

(304) 529-3890 

RWilson@afsc.org 


Youth Action Research Group 

c/oCLA 

243715th Street NW, 2nd Floor 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 328-9451 
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Visit our website at: 

http://wwwJib0rtynet.Org/kwru 


“We began this struggle to have these stories heard by the world 
many years ago, at the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia. As president of 
the National Union of Hospital and Health Care Employees, I am 
honored that these freedom fighters are among the members of 
my union. No one understands more than the Kensington Welfare 
Rights Union understands the need to make this whole country 
understand the human rights violations inherent in ‘welfare reform,’ 
or more rightly, welfare repeal. It is important that employed people 
and unemployed people begin to work together to make this country 
work for the American people again.” 

—Henry Nicholas, President 
1199C National Union of Hospital and 
Health Care Employees, Philadelphia 


“When Eleanor Roosevelt and other dignitaries from around the 
world drafted the Universal Declaration of Human Rights after World 
War II, they intended economic and social rights to be treated 
equally with political and civil rights. This appears clearly from the 
preambles to the two Conventions, which state that one set of rights 
cannot be achieved without the other. 

Ask anyone today what they think of this and they’ll laugh in your 
face. Anyone, that is, except KWRU and the many other 
organizations of poor people in this country and abroad which 
KWRU is drawing into a network dedicated to making economic 
human rights as real as their framers meant them to be. More 
power to them!” 

—Peter Weiss, Vice President 
Center for Constitutional Rights 



Kensington welfare 



rights union 



P.O. Box 50678 
Philadelphia, PA 19132 USA 
kwru@libertynet.org 
http://www.libertynet.org/kwru 


















